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ABSTRACT OF REPORT FOR 1847. 


Nearly fourteen years have elapsed since the Imperial Legisla- 
ture of this country decreed that it was both just and expedient 
that colonial slavery should be abolished. At that time, most of 
the distinguished and eloquent advocates of the anti-slavery cause 
were living to enjoy the reward of their patient toil, their generous 
sacrifices, and their persevering labours. But they have descended 
to the grave full of honours; and the present generation is called 
upon to enter into their labours, and to carry on and perfect, as far 
as possible, the great work to which they were devoted. By some 
of the painful events of the past year, we are reminded of this de- 
ceased band of Christian philanthropists, and must now add to the 
honoured names of William Wilberforce, James Stephen, Andrew 
Thomson, Thomas Pringle, Zachary Macaulay, James Cropper, 
Sir John Jeremie, William Allen, Sir Fowel Buxton, and William 
Knibb, those of the beloved Joseph John Gurney, and Thomas 
Clarkson, the late venerated President of the Society. 

It is impossible to record the death of THomas CLARKSON 
without the deepest emotion. The eminent services which he 
rendered to the Anti-slavery cause through a long life are beyond 
all praise. He was, emphatically, the embodiment of that great 
principle which first destroyed the Anglo-African slave-trade ; 
and subsequently overthrew the atrocious system of slavery in 
every part of the British Empire. The living voice of that illus- 
trious man no longer summons you to action, or animates you to 
exertion; but the Committee trust that the eloquence of h's great 
example will persuade you to persevere in the cause of suffering 
and enslaved humanity, until the object for which he lived and 
toiled shall be fully accomplished. 

As we stand by the tombs of our departed friends, we may 
learn how to value their principles, to estimate their virtues, and 
to copy their example, and be constrained to ‘‘ work whilst it 


teach everywhere the great doctrine that slavery is a sin against 
God, and ought, therefore, to be immediately and utterly 
abolished; and to avail ourselves of every legitimate means of 
access to foreign states which allow the evil to exist, for the 
purpose of enlightening the public mind, and awakening the 
public conscience to a due sense of its enormity, and the necessity 
of putting it away, without delay and without compromise, 
Everything appears, at the present time, propitious to efforts of 
this kind. No civilized government now undertakes to justify 
the existence of slavery. The people not directly interested in its 
continuance, are favourable to right views, and are on the side 
of liberty and humanity. It is a remarkable and cheering fact, 
that whilst in the slave states of the United States, for instance, 
thousands of its free white citizens are leaving them, on account of 
slavery, emigrants, both from the free sections of the country and 
from Europe, positively refuse to settle themselves in any districts 
where slavery prevails, though otherwise desirable and inviting. © 
In prosecuting our warfare against slavery, we have hitherto used 
no weapons but those which reason and revelation approve. We 
have sought its overthrow by means which are moral, religious, 
and pacific, and by these only. Our progress may have been 
slow, but we believe, at the same time, it has been sure, and will 
prove, at length, triumphant. There must, however, be no 
relaxation in the contest, so long as a single slave remains to be 
emancipated, or a single slave-ship carries on its infamous traffic. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. , 
There is no reason for believing that the slave-trade has been 


less active during the past year, than it was in that which preceded 
it. On the contrary, the Committee are convinced that it has 
increased rather than diminished in extent. The introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into the British markets has greatly increased 


the demand for that article, and consequently the demand for 





is called to-day ; for the night cometh in which no man can work.” 
In this spirit, and humbly yet firmly relying on the Divine 


‘slaves. From the Slave-trade Papers for 1846 we make the fol- 
| lowing extracts, which will show its recent movements. . The 


blessing for success, the Committce would call their friends to | Commissioners at Sierra Leone say, that “ The Cuban slaye-teed 
> H ; i ? 3 trade, 
renewed and strenuous exertions in behalf of the enslaved and | whick, wade the hononenble .adeuaianeiion: af 4 1 Valdez, 


suffering millions of mankind, during the coming year. 


SLAVERY. 

In relation to slavery generally, the Committee have to report 
that every year brings to light more and more of its hidden and 
accumulated horrors. In proportion as the assaults upon this 
wide-spread evil are vigorous and well-directed, does its true and 
appalling character, and the terrible and demoralizing influence 
which it exerts over its supporters, become conspicuous. The 
moral effect, however, of anti-slavery efforts, wisely as well as 
energetically directed, is becoming every year more obvious. There 
is scarcely a public print in any civilized country which does 
not now, in one form or another, express itself on the subject 
of slavery. There is no legislative assembly in which it is not 
made the theme of discussion, and frequently of stern con- 


demnation. With a few venal exceptions, the periodical lite-_ 


rature of Europe is decidedly against it; the statesmen of 
Europe are against it; and the Christians of Europe are 
agamst it. In many directions may be observed symptoms 
of its speedy downfal; but in no direction is the struggle 
for its continuance more fierce, or its overthrow more 
certain, than in the United States. That country is the great 
battle-field on which the right of the whole human race to 
freedom will be most vigorously contested, and, perhaps, the soonest 
established. In the meantime, our duty is to aid our brother 
abolitionists in their arduous Jabours and costly sacrifices, by 
our counsels, our support, and our prayers; to preach ‘and 


had been almost annihilated, has latterly been revived to a very 
lamentable extent.”’ In reference to the Brazilian slave-trade 
they observe, that ‘“‘ The number of vessels engaged in it exceeds — 
that in any previous year since this British and Brazilian Mixed 
Court came into operation ;” and they add, ‘ It is probable, also, 
that the list of Spanish vessels would have been even larger than 
it is but for the temporary depressing effect which recent dis- 
turbances amongst the slave population of Cuba has had in creating 
a want of confidence on the part of the slave factors on this coast, 
and deterring them from making large shipments to the Spanish 
colonies on speculation. They further observe, notwithstanding 
‘the activity of the increased squadron,” and ‘‘the addition of 
effective steam vessels to the cruisers on this coast.” ‘still we 
believe that the slave-trade is increasing, and that it is conducted, 
perhaps, more systematically than it has ever been hitherto.” The 
same authorities say ‘‘ Nearly all the former noted slave haunts 
appear to be still frequented, and in spite of the stringent measures 
adopted by the British Commodore, with the powerful force under 
his command, there can be no question but that there has been # 
very large number of slaves transported both to Cuba and Brazil.” 
Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge at the Havana, after stating the 
fact that 10,000 slaves had been introduced into Cuba, during the 
year 1844, observes, ‘‘ Great, however, as this number may be con- 
sidered, I regret to have to state that, if it has not amounted to 
the average of the importations in the years’ previous to the 
administration of General Valdez, the cause must be ascribed to 
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the smaller demand for slaves, rather than to the diminished 
activity of the dealers, or prohibitory measures of the govern- 
ment.” Speaking of the slave traffickers, he says, ‘‘If it suited 
their interests oF vad vessels, I doubt whether they would be 
deterged by the fear of the blockading squadron.” H. M. 
Commissioners at Rio, remark, ‘If all the arguments are good 
which are brought forward to prove that the total suppression of 
slave importations would at once ruin the agricultural interests, it 
must be conceded, that during the last four years those interests 
have prospered, because the importation of slaves has undeniably 
augmented on this part of the Brazilian coast ;”’ and they add, 
*¢ It would appear that there exists a brisk demand in the inland 
districts, supplied from this seaport and others in its vicinity.” 
The Commissioners at Sierra Leone write that ‘The trade still 
continues to be carried on to a considerable extent from the 
Portuguese possessions in Mozambique; and that under whatever 
colours the vessels engaged therein may sail, the Negroes who are 
earried off are destined for the ports of Brazil.” Alluding to 
the capture of slavers, which had been made, they say, 
‘Of these vessels, eight were taken in the Mozambique, but we 
believe that these cases are few in number, compared with those 
which have succeeded in carrying off their cargoes and landing 
them on the coast of Brazil ; and our last accounts from Rio de 
Janeiro tend to confirm this belief, as they mention that no less 
than thirty vessels were in preparation for the eastern coast of 
Africa alone.”” The Commissioners at Boa Vista, Cape de Verde, 
after stating that 12° north of the line had been left unwatched, 
observe, ‘‘That the slaves destined for Sherbro’, or Gallinas, 
have been sent with almost equal ease to the wholly neglected 
ports of Rio Pongas, Cacheo, &c., and the losses of Pedro Blanco, 
and the slave-dealers of the former places, have been counter- 


- balanced by the increased gains of Kyeten (Don Caitano Noz- 


zolini) at Bissao, and his confederates in the Cape de Verde 
Tslands.”’ 

Great expectations were raised, that the combined exertions of 
the British, American, and French squadrons employed on the coast 
of Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade, would have proved 
effectual for that purpose. Had facts been taken into account, 
those expectations would never have been indulged. The American 
squadron can only capture vessels actually engaged in the slave- 
trade bearing the United States flag. The French squadron is 
restricted to the capture of vessels bearing the French or the 
British flag. If a fleet of slavers covered by other flags were to 
sail into their midst, they could not be captured. 
squadron alone that can capture the vessels of all nations—the 
American excluded—by virtue of the treaties which this country has 
with them, giving her the right todo so. Referring to this point, 
Commodore Jones, in his Reports to the Admiralty, says, ‘In 
carrying out the objects of the squadron, it has been found neces- 
sary to rely entirely on our own resources, with little or no 
reference to the assistance which might have been looked for from 
the joint cruising with the foreign ships of war which were 
expected to combine with us in the suppression of the slave-trade.” 


‘©The French cruisers do not appear to havemade a single capture.” 


. » . “The American squadron employed on this station has made 
one capture.” The Commodore further says that “‘ French merchant 
vessels act as carriers for cargoes of slave OS ste Brazil 
and the factories on the coast.” It is, however, the American 
vessels which more particularly aid, abet, and even carry on the 
slave-trade. Under cover of the United States flag, the slavers 
frequently ‘‘ defeat the object of the British cruisers,”’ because ‘ it 
is'declared unlawful to visit their vessels on the high seas.” At 
present the Committee are informed that the whole of the American 
aaa is withdrawn from the coast of Africa in sal sate of 
the Mexican war. 

‘The returns of Commodore Jones show that the sashes under 
his command captured, between the Ist of April, 1844, and the 
26th of August, 1845, no less than seventy-five slavers. Thirty- 
eight of them bore the Brazilian flag; nineteen, the Spanish ; 
three, the Portuguese ; one, the Sardinian ; one, the Liberian ; and 
thirteen bore no colours, or did not choose to exhibit them. These 

prove the immense activity of the trade. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that only twenty-three of these seventy- 
five slavers were captured for the first time. The others had been | 
previously captured, and condemned in the Mixed Commission, or 
Vice-Admiralty Courts. An analysis of the return shows that one 
of these slavers had been captured thirteen times; one, ten times ; 
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one, nine times; one, eight times; three, seven times ; four, six 
times ; five, five times; nine, four times; twelve three times; and 
fourteen, twice, Thus it appears that the cruisers are mostly 
employed in recapturing old slavers, 

The Brazilian plan for prosecuting this nefarious trade, 
according to the statement of the Commissioners at Rio, is to 
“employ two vessels under charters, sending them to Africa 
from this place with cargoes adapted for the African marts, 
and also with water and other equipments for the transport 
of slaves, One of these vessels proceeds to trade at the different 
African ports, under the direction of the chief supercargo, 
while the other remains stationary, as a store ship, at the place 
where the Negroes are preparing for embarkation. This stationary 
vessel, generally one which has, according to the terms of a former 
charter, been two or three previous voyages,.is then, under the 
conditions frequently found in such contract, delivered over to the 
charterers as their property ; when, being prepared for the recep- 
tion of slaves, and all the time under an illegal flag, she is 
crammed with slaves as soon as the opportunity offers, and pro- 
ceeds to her private rendezvous in Brazil. Thither also her consort 
returns in ballast, with part of the crew of the other vessel on 
board, and in all probability assists, should occasion require, to 
decoy the cruisers from the vessel taking the slaves.’’ The plans 
of the slave-traders are so skilfully arranged with respect to the 
they state adventures, that ‘‘the capture of four vessels would 
not subject them to loss, provided that the fifth was successful 
in landing the slaves in Brazil.” 

Under these circumstances, with a brisk demand for slaves, and 
consequently high prices, the profits of this inhuman traffic must 
be immense. One large trafficker in human flesh, Manoel Pinto 
de Fonseca, publicly declared in Rio, that his profits in the African 
trade alone, for the year 1844, amounted to £150,000. 

The Paqueta de Rio, a brigantine, under Brazilian colours, of 
seventy-five tons only, was captured on the 26th October, 1846, 
with 556 slaves on board, off the river Sherbro. The captain of 
this vessel, as we learn from private sources, was to have had sixty 
dollars per head freight. Presuming the deaths to have been one- 
third of the whole on the voyage, there would have remained 371 ; 
these, at sixty dollars each, would have given £4,637 10s. 6d. for 
freight. Allowing £637 10s. 6d for water, rice, firewood, &c., 
there would have remained a clear profit to the captain of £4,000. 

The profit on the cargo would have been nearly as follows :— 
The price paid for a slave on the coast is about £4; say, for 556 
slaves, £2,224. The price for a prime slave in Brazil is from 
400 to 500 dollars—the average price may be taken at 240 dollars, 
or £50 each. This would give for 371 slaves £18,550; deduct 
cost and freight, £6,861, and the balance will show a clear 
profit of £11,689, or nearly 200 per cent. on the adventure ! 

So long as such enormous gains are made, at comparatively 
small risks, it is impossible, the Committee believe, to put down 
the traffic by a marine police. 

The accounts from the coast up to last November, show that 
nearly forty slavers had been captured during a few months, and 
sent to St. Helena, for trial in the Vice-Admira'ty Court. And 
this, notwithstanding the annual expenditure of £600,000. 

It is the matured judgment of the Committee, that nothing 
short of the universal abolition of slavery will ever uproot and 


destroy the slave-trade; and that were her Majesty’s Government. 


to direct their attention to practical measures, such as the liberation 
of all slaves illicitly introduced into Brazil and the Spanish co- 
lonies, contrary to the solemn obligations of treaties, and, above 
all, to the development of the resources of British India, by 
removing those obstacles which now prevent the extensive cul- 
tivation of the soil, they would do more to accomplish this great 
object of national justice and Christian philanthropy, than by 
employing the whole British navy in a crusade against the traffic 
on the coast of Africa. 

So thoroughly convinced have the Committee been, by the faets 
which have come under their notice, that the slave-trade cannot be 
suppressed by the cruising system, that they have felt it to be their 
duty to recommend to the Government the necessity of sub- 
stituting for it other, and, as they believe, more practical modes 
for attaining that great end. 

HOME OPERATIONS. 


The Committee have felt it to be a duty of no light kind te 
watch over the rights and interests of the enfranchised population 
in the British colonies; and to use their utmost exertions to 
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prevent a new form of slavery from being established. For several 
years past there has been a tendency to restrict the rights of the 
labouring population, and to increase the power of their masters. 
There has, therefore, been an abundance of legislation, Laws 
relating to contracts, defining the relations between masters and 
servants, creating appeal courts from the decisions of the stipen- 
diary magistrates, giving concurrent jurisdiction to the local or 
planter justices with the stipendiary, imposing heavy and unequal 
taxation on the labourers for the special advantage of their 
employers, and in various other ways abridging their liberty, and 
curtailing their privileges as British subjects. In the case of the 
Crown colonies of British Guiana, Trinidad, and St. Lucia, 


‘neither the emancipated classes nor their friends have power to 


counteract vicious legislation. They are unrepresented. They 
deeply feel, however, their position and burdens, and are earnestly 
seeking from the Home Government the means of redressing their 
grievances, and of controlling their legislative bodies, by the 
exercise of the elective franchise. Never were reforms more 
needed than in the colonies just mentioned ; and never was there a 
people more deserving of liberal treatment than the emancipated 
classes, They have proved themselves obedient to the laws, loyal 
to the Government, and thrifty as well as industrious in their 
habits. The Comwittee sincerely trust, that those who in time 
pest struggled so effectually for their freedom, will not allow it to 
be invaded, either to gratify the unjust demands of the West India 
body, or the taste for experimental legislation. 

Another great question has closely engaged the attention of the 
Committee — namely, how they might best bring the industrial 
resources of British India to bear on the system of slavery. They 
have felt convinced, from the facts which they have collected, that 
all that is required to make that noble part of the British Empire 
the storehouse of the world for tropical productions, is an equitable 
system of taxation, a fair mode of collecting the revenues, an 
impartial administration of justice, the means of cheap internal 
transit, and the promotion of those great public works which are 
indispensable to its progress in industry and wealth. The Com- 
mittee have reason to hope that the Government feel the high 
importance of this question, and are disposed to meet its grave 
responsibilities in a spirit befitting its gravity. 

The Committee have not been unmindful of the influence which 
this country possesses over the native princes of India who enjoy 
its protection. They have sought to induce the Government to 
use that influence in promoting the abolition of slavery in their 
respective states, and they believe their efforts have not been in 
vain. There is yet, however, much to be done in this respect. 

The Committee regret that they cannot as yet say that the Act 
for the abolition of slavery in British India, has yet gone into com- 
plete operation in all parts of that vast country. Slavery yet lingers, 
they fear, in remote districts. From the want of correspondents on 
whom they could depend, they have not been able to obtain in- 
formation so full and accurate on this important subject as they 
could wish; they hope, however, they may be able, at no distant 
period, to congratulate their friends that not only in law, but in 
fact, the whole of the inhabitants of British India are free, and 
in the full enjoyment of their rights. It isdue also to the Govern- 
ment to say, that they are anxious that this should be the case. 
The friends of the anti-slavery cause will not fail, the Committee 
believe, to appreciate the importance of this point, in its bearings 
on the liberty, the civilization, and happiness of the nations in Asia. 

In relation to British subjects at present held in bondage in 
Foreign Colonies, especially Cuba, the-Committee have not failed 
to urge on the Government the duty of obtaining their liberty, and 
of restoring them to their homes, without delay. The ease of these 
unhappy persons is truly heartrending: nothing but a technical 
objection lies in the way of their freedom. The Committee are 
assured that the Government have not lost sight of the subject, 
and they trust, that they may soon have the satisfaction of stating 
that their liberation has been fully secured. 

~On another and kindred subject, viz., the laws of foreign states, 
affecting free people of colour, being "British subjects, the Com- 
mittee trust that they may state, that the remonstrances of the 
Government with the United States will henceforth secure for 
them all necessary protection, when found in the slave- states, on 
their lawful business. 


THE EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


‘However much it may be disputed by interested persons, the 
Commmittes are of opinion that the great drawback on the general 








prosperity of the emancipated colonies will be found in the present 
laws affecting labour, and the blind rage whieh exists among a’ 
certain portion of the West India body, for the introduction of large 
masses of immigrant labourers into them. The laws are so con- 


structed as to drive labour almost exclusively into one channel, and . 


to place the labourers at the mercy of their employers. ‘This, of 
course, creates discontent, and may soon lead to consequences 
opposite to those which are intended. The introduction of immi- 
grants, at the expense of the colonial treasuries, imposes burdens 
too heavy for them to bear. The large drain upon the resources 
of the people, over and above that which the civil service requires, 


impoverishes them. The gains flow at present into the hands of. 
comparatively few, but this state of things cannot continue long. 


With respect to the conduct of the emancipated classes, their 
general freedom from crime, and their advance in knowledge and 


respectability, it is most satisfactory to be able to report not only 
favourably, but triumphantly. The Committee would gladly pro- . 
duce the proofs, but the limits of their report will not permit them. - 


THE INTRODUCTION OF SLAVE-GROWN PRODUCE INTO THE ~ 


BRITISH MARKETS. 


The Committee did not anticipate, at the last annual meeting of 
the Society, that the principle on which slave-grown sugars had 
been excluded from the British markets, would have been so 
readily abandoned. They need not recal the painful subject to the 
attention of their friends, further than to state that after using 
their best efforts to avert a step which, in their deliberate 


judgment, could not fail to inflict additional injury on Africa, and a 
grievous wrong on the slave-population in South America and 


the foreign West Indies, they found nothing remaining for them 
to do but to enter their decided protest against it. The mea- 
sure which filled them with grief, was received in Cuba and 
Brazil with exultation; the value of slave-property immediately 
rose ; the investment of fresh capital in estates cultivated by slaves 
followed ; and a new impulse was given to the slave-trade. To 
eouuterack; as far as possible, the injurious tendency of this measure, 
the Committee have felt it to be their duty, earnestly and urgently, 
to call on their friends, and the friends of the slave, to refrain, as 
far as practicable, from the use of slavé-labour produce; and to 
recommend the same practice to others, as an important auxiliary 
means to promote the extinction of both slavery and the slave- 
trade. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The movements of this important body in relation to the 


great question of slavery were regarded by the Committee with - 
more than ordinary anxiety. They therefore, on the 27th of . 
February, 1846, addressed a communication to the London - 


Division of the Provisional Committee, calling their serious atten- 
tion to the question of slavery, especially as it exists in the 
United States, and urging upon them, in the spirit of Christian 
fidelity and courtesy, to refuse to receive into their fel- 
lowship all men, be their pretensions what they might, who 
either directly participated, or acquiesced in upholding or ad- 
vocating the enslavement of their fellow-men. At the aggregate 
meeting of the Committee at Birmingham, held on the lat of 


March following, the question was taken up for consideration, , 
when it was resolved, ‘‘ That invitations ought not to be sent to” 


individuals who, whether by their own fault or otherwise, were in 
the unhappy position of holding their fellow-men as slaves.” 
Anticipating, as the Committee did, from the information they. 


received from the United States, that the influenee of the greater , 


portion of the American delegation would be exerted to fetter 


the expression of opinion on the subject of slavery, they. waited,. . 
with some degree of misgiving, the proceedings of the siiedianed | 


Alliance. 


August, 1846, After a protracted and most exciting diseussion, 
relative to the admission of slave-holders, it w 
the Alliance expressed its ‘‘confidence that no braich will admit 
to membership slave-holders, who, by their own fault, continue 


in that position, retaining their fellow-men in slavery from , 
regard to their own interests.” This resolve, built upom a com~ . 


promise, pleased neither the English nor the American portion of 
the Alliance; nor did it give satisfaction to any party out of 


doors. Upon reconsideration, it was rescinded, and a course was - 
ultimately pursued which left the separate organizations which - 


might be formed, to act respectively in. an independent manner. * 


It having then become a-question, how the British Organization, - 





The persons invited to organize the general Body met. in oo ~ ¥ 
decided that - 
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which had to be formed, would act in relation to slavery, the 


Committee addressed a communication to the Members of the 
Alliance who met at Manchester on the 4th of November last, 
in which they urged the duty of making it ‘‘an inviolable rule 
that no slave-holder, under any circumstances whatever, shall 
be admitted a member of the British District Organization ; and 
that their utmost vigilance should be exerted to prevent any of that 
that class of persons from joining the Evangelical Alliance itself.” 

The organization of the body having been completed, it was 
resolved :— 

*¢That whereas the Provisional Committee, during its sessions 
at Birmingham, resolved that no slave-holder should be invited to 
attend the meeting, which was to be held in London for the forma- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance ; and whereas it is known that 
some British subjects are holders of slaves, the British Organiza- 
tion, in pursuance of the course adopted by the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and upon mature deliberation of the whole case, but 
without pronouncing any judgment on the personal Christianity of 
slave-holders, agrees to declare that no holder of a slave shall be 
eligible to its membership.” 

Although this decision, in ail its parts, is not such as the Com- 
mittee could have desired, it is so far satisfactory as it declares that 
*no holder of a slave shall be eligible to its membership.” 

The American Branch of the Evangelical Alliance has not yet 
been formed ; but the Committee understand that the following 
suggestion has been made, as the basis of a revolution in reference 
to the slave-holders. They need scarcely say that, should it be 
adopted, there will be division upon a great practical question 
between the Members of the Evangelical Alliance residing in this 
country and the United States. The suggestion is, that— 

** Inasmuch as the peculiar circumstances of this country seem 
to demand an expression of sentiment on the subject of slavery, 
this Alliance declares that a discrimination is to be made between 
those who hold slaves, not by their own fault, or for the sake of 
their own advantages, but from motives entirely benevolent, and 
those who hold their fellow-creatures in bondage for the sake of 
gain ; and that the former are to be regarded as entitled to fellow- 
ship, while the latter cannot be received as members of this 
Alliance.” 


EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO BRITISH GUIANA AND 
TRINIDAD. 


The Committee lave frequently, of late, had to call public atten- 
tion to the mode of supplying the British colonies with foreign 
labourers, as unjust in principle, unwise in policy, and both inhuman 
and immoral in its character and tendencies. It should, however, 
be distinctly understood, that they have never opposed the intro- 
daction of immigrants into the colonies provided the conditions 
of such immigration were equitable and humane. All that they 
have required has been, that the immigrants should be introduced 
either ‘at their own expense, or at the expense of those requiring 
their services ; that there should be an equality of the sexes in the 
immigrants iiapeirted ; that the immigrants should be free to choose 
their employers and employments, on their arrival in the colonies ; 
and that as perfect liberty of action should be secured to them, 
as to any other class of the labouring population in the colonies. 
Instead of this, however, the immigrants, except in a compara- 
tively few instances, are introduced at the public expense, the 
emancipated labourers being taxed heavily for that purpose ; that 
the number of males introduced have been in the proportion of 
ten to one of females; that, practically, they have no liberty of 
choice, but are distributed according to the will of the colonial 
agents, or the wishes of the planters; and that they are brought 
under a system of laws which reduces them to a species of semi- 
slavery, from which few have the means of escape, at least for five 
years, 

Under the various schemes of immigration which have ob- 
tained at Mauritius, there have been introduced, from the year 
1834 to 1846, inclusive, no less than 85,000 Coolies, chiefly males, 
besides several thousands of Malgaches, Chinese, Johannese and 
others. Into British Guiana there have been imported, during the 


same period, of Africans, Coolies, Portuguese, Germans, and 


others, 35,000 ; whilst into Jamaica and Trinidad it is not impro- 
bable that 40,000 at least have found their way. Yet, owing 
to the fearful mortality which has occurred, the termination 


_of-indentures and contracts, and the return of immigrants to their 


homes, the cry for fresh immigrants is as loud as ever; and the 
resources of ‘these colonies are drained to the uttermost to meet 





the demand ; and are even put in pledge, for years to come, as in 
the case of British Guiana and Trinidad, to repay capital and 
interest, in loans, to be raised for this particular purpose; whilst in 
Mauritius funds that were specially devoted to public works, 
amounting to about £300,000, have been misappropriated to immi- 
gration, with no prospect of their ever being repaid. 

It is now clear, however, that two sources on which the Govern- 
ment and the planters principally depended for a supply of 
labourers to the three colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad, have either failed, or are too costly to be kept open. 
The liberated Africans at Sierra Leone, with the exception of those 
recently captured, refuse to leave that colony ; and the expense 
connected with immigrants from British India is found to be too 
heavy for the colonies to bear. The Committee expect, therefore, 
that when the present season has passed, and the 16,000 Coolies 
promised have reached those colonies, there will be an end of that 
kind of immigration to the West Indies. 

To meet the loss of supplies from the quarters indicated, the 
Government, on the pressing solicitations of the West India body, 
have determined upon obtaining labourers from the Kroo Coast, 
Western Africa, and, by way of experiment, have fitted up one of 
H. M. steam-vessels, the Growler, to go thither, and have appointed 
agents on the coast, to engage and superintend the shipment of 
Kroomen for Guiana and Trinidad. The Committee have felt it to 
be their duty earnestly to protest against this new scheme. First, 
because the Kroo coast is not under British jurisdiction or control ; 
secondly, because the agents are to be paid head-money for obtaining 
the Kroomen ; thirdly, because the Kroomen are, if not absolute 
slaves, under the dominion of their headmen, or chiefs, so that they 
cannot act as free agents; fourthly, because they will not be per- 
mitted by their chiefs to take their wives and families with them ; 
and, fifthly, because it will afford a most pernicious example to 
foreign states, having slave colonies, or territories, to supply them- 
selves with labourers nominally free, but really slaves, and thereby 
give a new stimulus to the slave-trade, with all its manifold horrors. 

The Committee feel that this important subject demands the 
most serious attention of British Abolitionists, and, they hope, 
will meet with their most strenuous opposition. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
UNITED STATES. 


At the last anniversary of the Society, the Committee announced 
the deplorable fact that the United States, by a legislative decision, 
among the most infamous in the records of civilized governments, 
had annexed the republic of Texas to its territories. This was done to 
meet the wishes and consult the interests of the great body of 
slave-holders in the southern states. But it has drawn after it a 
bloody and expensive war. When or how that war may terminate 
it is impossible to foresee, but happily for the honour of humanity 
and religion, it is wholly repudiated and condemned by a numerous 
body of American citizens. The immediate effect of the Act has been 
to awaken the attention of the people of the United States generally 
to the encroachments of the slave power. They see plainly that 
the war against Mexico is a war against freedom, and as such 
deeply resent it. ‘It has swelled the ranks of the Abolitionists ; and, 
it is not impossible, it may be the means of bringing slavery itself to 
anend. Some of the most important of the free states, by resolu- 
tions of their legislative assemblies, have strongly condemned the 
war, and protested against the further extension of slavery. Among 
these are New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. There 
can be no doubt that this will be the decision of all the free 
states. Another striking feature of the advance of anti-slavery 
principles will be found in the fact, that the subject of slavery is 
not now interdicted in the Hall of Congress or the Senate House, 
but is freely and largely debated there. The violence which formerly 
marked the introduction of the subject is now abated. The friends of 
liberty speak out, and find an echo in every part of the land. 
During the past year an anti-slavery newspaper, conducted with 
great ability, the National Era, has been established at Washing- 
ton, the seat of the United States Legislature. It has a wide circu- 
lation. Besides the Era, there are upwards of forty other news- 
papers devoted to the anti-slavery cause, one of which is established 
in the city of Baltimore, Maryland. These facts indicate an 
amazing improvement in public opinion. In the meantime the 
Abolitionists are spreading their doctrines on every hand, and 
giving expression to their convictions through the Liberty Party, 
which is increasing in number and in power every day. 

The Committee would also mention, as a most hopeful sign of 
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the times, that the religious bodies in the United States have 
received a great impulse during the past year. It may be slowly, 
but, undoubtedly, the churches are working themselves clear of 
the enormous evil of slavery. Eminent and influential men 
connected with these bodies are bearing their open protest against 
the system of slavery ; and as soon as they are prepared to act, the 
great iniquities must cease. No power out of the church can 
sustain it when it ceases to be justified within it. 

It is impossible to witness the vast improvement in public senti- 
ment and feeling on the anti-slavery question in the United States 
without the deepest gratitude; or without indulging the assured 
confidence that the days of slavery in that great republic are 


numbered. 
FRANCE. 


The fruits of anti-slavery efforts, based on right principles, begin 
to appear in France. This great country, the Committee hope, 
is about to redeem its character, and that no great period will be 
allowed to elapse before it gives freedom to its slaves. Petitions, 
signed by upwards of 11,000 of its citizens, praying for the imme- 
diate and complete abolition of slavery, have engaged the attention 
of the Chambers of Peers and Deputies. 

These petitions were signed by three bishops, nineteen vicars- 
general, eight hundred and fifty-eight curés, vicars, or priests, 
eighty-six presidents of consistories and pastors of the Protestant 
Church, seven members of the institute, one hundred and fifty-one 
elective-councillors, two hundred and thirteen magistrates and 
members of the bar, and upwards of nine thousand merchants, 
proprietors, and workmen. 

The cities and towns of France which forwarded these petitions 


- were, Paris, Lyons, Grenoble, Toulouse, Nancy, Versailles, Nismes, 


St. Queutin, Montauban, Fontainebleau, Castres, Mentz, Alby, 
Calmont, Gebel Réalmont, Saint Martin et Laflotte, Vabre et 
Brissau, Paylaurens, Mazéres, Samaton, Uzés, Mens, Saverdun, 
Saint Antonin, and Strasbourg. ‘To this list we are pleased to add 
the petition from the island of Guadaloupe, signed by upwards of 
250 persons. 

The discussion in the Chamber of Peers was unsatisfactory 
in its character and result. The recommendations of the peti- 
tioners were set aside, not a single peer besides the Count de 
Montalembert speaking on behalf of the suffering and oppressed 
slaves. The report on the petitions proposed passing to the order 
of the day, which was done, without a division. The case, 
however, was different in the Chamber of Deputies. There, after 
two days of earnest debate, in which M. Jules de Lasteyrie, M. 
Lacrosse, and M. Ledru-Rollin greatly distinguished themselves ; 
and notwithstanding every effort on the part of M. Jollivet, the 
paid delegate for the colonies, and M. le Baron Mackau, the 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, the petitions were ordered to be 
formally laid before the President of the Council, the Minister of 
Marine, and the Minister of Justice. This was a great triumph. 
The warmest thanks of every Abolitionist in this country are 
eminently due to the distinguished men who so nobly and eloquently 
vindicated the rights of the slaves. We trust the triumph which 
has been achieved will be followed up, and that the petitions next 
year will be multiplied a hundred fold. 


“HOLLAND, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 


The friends of the anti-slavery cause in Holland are still labour- 
ing to enlighten the public mind, and awaken the public conscience 
to the enormous wrongs which slavery inflicts on its victims. 
Though the work proceeds slowly, we have no doubt of its ultimate 
triumph. The Committee are much pleased in being able to 
announce that the Netherlands Government have at length per- 
formed an act of tardy justice to a considerable number of Africans 
who have, for many years, been held in bondage in the colony of 
Surinam. They allude to those captured on board the Snow, and 
set at liberty by sentence of the Mixed Commission Court; and to 
those placed under the care of the authorities at Surinam by Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, which had been previously taken from the slaver 
La Legere. It is due to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Schenly, 
the British Commissary Judge in Surinam, that this result has 
been secured. The Committee are pleased also to be able to state 
that the Netherlands Government admit that the principles of 
justice, humanity, and religion require the abolition of slavery, 
though they fear the consequences in a financial point of view. The 
right of the slaves being conceded, the Committee trust it will not 
be long before they are permitted to enjoy it. 

In Denmark the question of abolition has been twice discussed in 





the Diets. Both these debates were decidedly favourable to the 
cause of complete emancipation. The slaves in the Swedish Island 
of St. Bartholomew are in process of manumission. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The unhappy state of affairs in these two countries has, for a 
time, paralyzed all anti-slavery efforts therein. The Committee, 
however, are assured that in Portugal there are distinguished 
persons who take a deep interest in the anti-slavery cause; and 
whose exertions will not be wanting, as soon as the country is 
settled, to promote the abolition of slavery both in Portuguese 
India and Africa. 

In relation to the general question of emancipation and the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, the Committee need scarcely say they can 
place no confidence whatever in the good faith of the Spanish 
Government. They look to the powerful and united expression of 
the public sentiment of Great Britain, to urge on her Majesty’s 
Government the claims which this country has upon Spain, under 
treaty, to the liberation of all slaves illicitly introduced into Cuba 
since the year 1820. The time has fully come when these claims 
should be made the basis of negotiations which shall admit of no 
evasion or delay. 

BRAZIL. 

Perhaps at no period has the Government of Brazil shown less 
regard to its treaty obligations than at the present time. It 
allows, in the most open and unblushing manner, the slave-trade 
to be carried on along the whole line of its coast. In vain has 
every argument calculated to impress it with a sense of its duty, 
been urged with exemplary patience by the British Government. 
It now becomes a question, whether a strict interpretation of the 
treaty shall not be required, in so far as the liberation of slaves 
imported contrary thereto, are concerned. The Committee are 
convinced that this is the proper mode of dealing with the question 
between the two Governments. That Great Britain has reserved 
to herself the right of doing this there can be no doubt; and that 
Brazil is bound to recognise that right, and to give it effect, is 
equally clear. Let, then, the Government enter upon this work 
with earnestness and fidelity, and the Brazilian slave-trade will 
disappear, because that which renders it necessary, slavery itself, 
will be virtually abolished. 

; TURKEY. 

The first step towards the abolition of slavery throughout the 
Ottoman Empire has been taken. The Sultan has abolished the 
slave-trade ; the slave-market at Constantinople has been closed, 
and other means have been taken to give the measure success. Of 
course the vassals of the Sultan will be instructed to follow the 
noble example of their master. In that case, the Committee trust 
they shall soon hear that the Pacha of Egypt has terminated the 
slave-hunts, and closed the slave-marts in Cairo and’Alexandria ; and 
that the Pacha of Tripoli has been forbidden to allow slaves cither 
to be brought into his territories, or to be exported therefrom. 
Should the proceedings of the Sublime Porte be sincere—and the 
Committee have no reason to doubt it—the slave-trade in Northern 
Africa will, to a great extent, be terminated, and a legitimate 
commerce spring up in its place. It is satisfactory to learn that 
Ibrahim Pacha, on his return to Egypt from his late visit to this 
country, gave freedom to his personal slaves. The Bey of Tunis 
had previously set Mahommedan Princes the example of declaring 
slavery to be unlawful in the territories under his sway. 


WALLACHIA. 

The Committee feel the greatest satisfaction in being able to 
record that the Wallachian Diet, at the suggestion of the reigning 
prince, has decreed the emancipation of a race of Gipsies called 
Bohemians, belonging to the State and to the Church of-that 
country. It is estimated that about 60,000 human beings will 
become free by this act. It appears, however, that there are about 
1,200 families in the hands of private persons. A small tax of a 
few shillings per head is to be levied on those emancipated, to be 
applied to the redemption of their brethren in bonds. 

The Committee are pleased to observe a growing disposition in 
Transylvania and Servia as well as in Wallachia, in favour of the 
emancipation of the serfs in those countries. .The sad events which 
took place last year in Gallicia, will, no doubt, quicken the 
Governments in Northern Europe, to relieve the peasantry from 
the oppressive bondage to which they are subject. It is evident 
that unless this be done, at least in many districts, the spirit of 
revolt will be ripened into action. Already, the Committee are 
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informed, masses of serfs have declared, that they will no lon- 
get perform the Corvées exacted from them. How much wiser, 
as well as more just, it would be, to grant them their freedom with- 
out delay, than to exasperate them by withholding it, into acts of 
_ revenge at which humanity shudders. It is clear that the strong 
‘land of power will not be able much longer to crush and oppress 
haman beings, without suffering the most terrible retribution. 


ce URUGUAY. 
. The Committee are happy in being able to announce that the 


- final abolition of slavery in the state of Uruguay has taken place. 


“They hope other South American republics may be led to follow 
_the example, me 
' CONCLUSION. : 
*. From the foregoing brief report it will be observed that whilst 
. the friends of the Anti-slavery cause may justly congratulate 
themselves on its steady progress in various parts of the world, 
there yet remains a great work for them to do. The Committee, 
therefore, urgently appeal to them to increase the funds of the 
society, with a view to the enlargement of the sphere of its 
_exertions and triumphs; and, to use the language of their late and 
‘much lamented President, the venerable Thomas Clarkson, ‘‘ May 
the Supreme Ruler of all human events, at whose disposal are not 
only the hearts, but the intellects of men—may He, in His abun- 
dant mercy, guide your councils, and give His blessing upon your 
labour.” 





EMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES AND 
MAURITIUS. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Committee of the 
Edinburgh Emancipation Society, to the Members for the City, 
and to the Lord Advocate :— 

S1n,—Your are aware that the Edinburgh Emancipation Society have, 
on various occasions, by petition to Parliament and otherwise, expressed 
their sense of the evils which have attended the emigration of labourers 
into the British West Indian colonies, and the Mauritius. The Com- 
mittee of that Society have repeatedly urged, and have still to urge, that 

such emigration would have been little needed, if the labour of the native 
population had been encouraged, on the sugar plantations, by just and 
- humane treatment ; that the system pursued has most injuriously affected 
the interests of the emancipated classes, on whom, nevertheless, the bur- 
den of its expense has in a great measure fallen, in the shape of heavy 
taxation ; that, in the case of the Coolies, it has occasioned a fearful 
_ amount of mortality ; that gross fraud and oppression have been practised 
in the procuring of emigrants, and that the great disproportion in the 
- gexes of these, has led to shocking licentiousness, not only ruinous to 
_ themselves, but most injurious to the colonies in which they have been 
Teal z 
' The importation of Coolies into the West Indies appears to have so far 
* disappointed the expectations of its supporters, as to lead to the antici- 
pation of its speedy abandonment ; but the Committee have learned, with 
* deep concern, that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
‘ promote, in its stead, the introduction of labourers from the Kroo Coast 
of Affica. They have reason to believe that free emigration from that 
quarter cannot be carried on, the population neither being at liberty to 
form engagements for themselves, nor to enjoy the fruit of engagements 
when made for them, and that male emigrants alone would be obtainable. 
_ Bnt,; indépendently of these insuperable objections, the pretext which it 
.- would afford to other nations for prosecuting the slave-trade, under the 
. pretence of an importation of free labourers into their territories, would, 
“of itself, in the opinion of the Committee, be sufficient to condemn the 
measure. 

The Committee regret also to understand that it is intended to enact 
laws extending the period for which contracts may be formed with the 

' emigrants, either before or after their arrival in the colonies, and com- 
-pelling them, whether male or female, under heavy penalties, to confine 


__ + themselves to agricultural labour, and to work under contracts ; that these 


laws are to be retrospective, embracing all of this class who have not 
resided for five years in the colonies, and are to be enforced, not by the 
_ at magistrates, but by the local justices, who, in most cases, are 
__ either planters, or directly interested in the cultivation of estates ; further, 
that it is proposed to bring the emancipated classes under a complicated 
_ system of implied contracts; the effect of all which will be to coerce the 
“labour of the entire population who depend upon their industry for the 


theans of support. 


oe 3. The Committee feel it their duty respectfully to bring these matters 


“under your serious attention, and to expréss an earnest hope that your’ 
© fiifluence will be exerted to prevent the sanction of any enactment relative 
- ‘thereto, which shall not secure that all emigration to those colonies shall 
"be perfectly free; that the cost shall be borne solely by the parties seeking 


* to be benefited thereby; that there shall be a due proportion of females 








among the immigrants, the paramount importance of which, in a moral 
point of view, is admitted by all parties; and that liberty of action, on 
the part of the labouring population, both immigrant and native, shall not 
be unnecessarily interfered with for the benefit of the planters. 

On behalf of the Committee, I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 


(Signed) Ropert Kaye Grevinxg, LL.D., 
Chairman. 
Edinburgh, 5th May, 1847. 





IMMIGRATION INTO THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


We are indebted to our contemporary, the Nonconformist, for 
the following extracts, relating to the immigration of Coolie and 
Madeiran labourers into the emancipated colonies. Our own pri- 
vate correspondence fully corroborates the information contained in 
the extracts :— 


I turn for a moment to direct your attention to the subject of 
IMMIGRATION. This vexata questio of the West Indies still continues to 
agitate public opinion here ; and what I am about to say is not likely to 
set the matter to rest. The Governor in opening the ‘‘ Combined Court,’’ 
after announcing to them that this was “ the last act of his administra- 
tion,’’ adverted to the mortality amongst the immigrants. Hear his 
Excellency, ‘' J regret to say there has been great mortality amongst the 
natives of Madeira in the rural districts !’’ Again, his Excellency says, 
‘“‘ The Colonial Hospital was intended for 200 patients, but during the 
last NINE MONTHS, from 300 to 400 patients have filled every vacant 
space of this hospital.’’ 

A few ministers of the Gospel, of the Congregational persuasion, 
have reiterated the same things the last ten or twelve months: they have 
denounced the immigration scheme as a startling iniquity, unjust to the 
labourer, and frightfully destructive to the deluded immigrant. The 
Governor now indorses our previous statements, and acknowledges the 
‘* great mortality’ among the immigrants! The fact appears to be, that 
this climate is not adapted to the constitution of the Portuguese or 
Coolies, and they die off by scores, some in the hospital, some on the 
public roads, some on the estates, and all unwept, unpitied, and, alas! I 
fear, unpardoned and unsaved. For stating these facts we have been 
denounced as political parsons, as having travelled out of our sphere, as 
having forgotten that our simple business was to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, and we have had to endure censure, or at best cold and distant 
formalities, where we had reason to expect the right hand of sympathy 
and help. I have no hesitation whatever in saying, that if Mr. Wallbridge 
had not opposed immigration, he would never have been prosecuted, and 
the attempt to silence him, was a base attempt to destroy the liberty of 
free discussion. If we are to be stigmatized as political parsons, because 
we choose to stand, and at present stand alone, between the powerful and 
the powerless, we are content awhile to bear this ignominy, and to be 
thus vile! ‘‘I beheld, and on the side of their oppressors was power !’’ 

A private letter I received from Trinidad, says the same: my friend 
writes thus:—‘‘ The physical state of the Coolies is one of extreme 
wretchedness, and never can be otherwise. They are not imported for 
the sake of improving their condition, or increasing their happiness ; this 
would be incompatible with the objects the planters have in view. They 
wear very few articles of clothing: many of them dre sick or sore, or 
both: their sufferings in this respect are very great. Every estate has 
its lazar-house, indeed the whole island itself is one great lazar-house, 
from the numerous sores and diseases with which these people are 
afflicted. One fact I give you, and I might furnish more regarding the 
treatment these poor people receive. On a certain estate here, the 
Coolies complained of being ill fed, as indeed they did on many planta- 
tions. They refused to labour for several days. Major Fagan, their 
protector, was sent for, and after a ew days, he visited the plantation 
about an hour from sunset, just in time for dinner. He immediately 
selected the disaffected Coolies, and ordered three to prison for ten days ! 
and late though it was, he ordered out the rest at once into the cane-piece, 
but not before he had striped some of their shoulders with his whip ! 
The moral condition of the Coolies is worse than when they left India. 
In addition to being heathens, they have adopted some West Indian 
views, from which they were free on landing. The limited number of 
Coolie females is productive of most fearful irregularities !’”? Thus far 
my esteemed correspondent in Trinidad. ‘At the risk of being tedious, I 
must copy an extract from a letter very recently received by me from a 
medical gentleman in Jamaica. He says, ‘‘ Coolie immigration has 
totally failed: the planting members of the House’ of Assembly have 
given it up: they are found unfit for Jamaica, and are an idle, dissolute, 
and ignorant race, brought here under false representations, and are most 
dissatisfied.” Here, then, my dear Sir, are voices from British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica, alike condemnatory of this most astounding folly, 
called immigration ! and yet amidst all, the Coolies come pouring into 
this colony, thick and ‘threefold, filling the land with idolatry, Mahom- 
medanism, Sabbath-breaking, penury, disease, and woe! I stand aghast 
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ah the moral prospects OF this colony, of which the ‘ost powerful 


desctiption cati give but 4 faint idea! And if any apology were necessary | js 
to you or to the Christian public, for the active part some of us take in 


- eolonial politics, I think more than a sufficient one would be found in the 


fact, that we have been ten or twelve years labouring for the upward 
progress of the people, and that now we see our efforts partly paralysed, 
and the growing morality of the recently emancipated classes ditectly 
checked, by the influx of a horde of heathens, Papists; and Mahom- 
medans. 





UNITED STATES. 
CONVENTION OF CHURCHES ON SLAVERY. 

A large and very respectable Convention of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches on the Western Reserve, Ohio, was 
held at Akron, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 16th and 17th, 
for the discussion of subjects connected with the duty of churches 
and ministry in regard to American slavery. Rev. Wm. Halford 
was chosen President, and the representation included a number of 
the most useful and well-known clergymen of that region. A 
series of resolutions was introduced, which were discussed in a 
friendly and thorough manner, at first not without diversity of 
views, but were adopted, ultimately, with entire unanimity. 

The resolutions as adopted by the Convention, were as follows :— 

1, “‘That we bear our earnest and solemn testimony against 
slavery by not inviting slaveholders to our pulpits. 

2. ‘* That slaveholders should not be admitted to membership in 
our churches. 

3. “That slaveholders should not be invited to the Lord’s 
table. 

4. “That the churches ought to make an effort effectually to 
furnish the Bible to the coloured and slave population deprived of 
it in the United States. 

5. “That ministers ought to preach expressly against slave- 
-holding. 

6. ‘‘ That the conduct of the American delegation at the meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance on the subject of slavery was not 
justifiable. 

7. ‘*That the discussion of the subject of slavery, and a declara- 
tion of sentiment respecting it, is appropriate business of the 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches of the United 
States. 

8. “That the Missionary Boards with which we stand con- 
nected ought to make a declaration of sentiment, disapproving of 
the admission of slaveholders to the Mission Churches.”—JN. Y. 
Evan. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY, 
We copy the following from an American Paper. 
NOTICE OF A RUNAWAY SLAVE. 


There was committed to the common jail of the county of St. 
Louis, as @ runaway slave, on the 18th day of February, 1847, a 
Negro man, named Jessie Keys, about fifty years old, six feet and 
a quarter of an inch high, slighty marked on his back, supposed 
to be by the whip, had on when committed, black cassimere pants, 
black cloth coat, black hat, and white cotton shirt, and says he 
belongs to John McCune, of the city of St. Louis. Said Negro 
man was taken up in Union county, State of Illinois, by the She- 
riff of said county. 

The owner of said slave is requested to make application for him 
according to the form of the statute in such case made and provided 
within three months from this date, and pay all charges incurred 
on account of said s!ave, otherwise I will on Thursday, the twenty- 
seventh day of May next, between the hours of nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, and five o’clock in the afternoon, of that day at the 
East front door of the Court-house in the city and county of St. 
Louis, State of Missouri, sell the said slave to the highest bidder 
for cash, pursuant to the statute in such case made and provided. 

SamMuEL Conway, 
Sheriff of St. Louis county, Mo. 


St. Louis, February 29th, 1847, 


NEGROES FOR SALE. 

I have again returned to this market with eighteen or twenty 
likely Negroes. I have located on the corner of Main and Adams 
streets. I have plough-boys, men, women, end girls, and some 
very fancy ones. I intend to keep a cae supply through the 
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season, and will not be undersold by any. in market, My motto 
, “the swift penny ; the slow shilling,’ 
oi will also pay thé highest cash pricé for young Negroes. 
W. iH. Bouron, 
November 2Ist, 1846, me 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS’ REWARD. 


Ran away from the plantation of Nathan Pickett, Red River, 
a bright yellow boy, named Irvin. Said boy is about eighteen 

years old, he is very light colour, has yellow hair, nearly crag 

and yellowish eyes, two or three light scars on his foreheads 
is five feet five or six inches high, straight made, has rather a 
downcast look when spoken to; he has a scar from a burn 
on his thigh or rump ; he calls himself white, and has been seen 
about the markets, and has made an attempt to get up the 
river. One hundred dollars will be given for his apprehension, 
so that we can get him, and proof against the person who harbours 
him ; or fifty dollars for the boy alone.— Picayune, March, 1847, 
Epw. H. Pomroy, & Co.,, . 
33, Common-street. . 


TRUSTEE’S SALE. 

Plantation and Negroes in Washington county, Mississippi ; and 
Yazoo city town lot and buildings. On Monday, the Ist of 
February, 1847, I will proceed to sell, by virtue of @ certain deed 
of trust, executed 10th May, 1845, by Thomas J. Reed, to me, as 
trustee, ‘and duly recorded in the proper county, and at the spédial 
instance and request of the creditors naméd in said deed, at public 
sale, to the highest bidder, for cash, on the premises, the following 
described lands, situated, lying, and being in the county of Wash+ 
ington, and state of Mississippi, and described as follows—to wit: 

Sctien No. 3, &e., &e. 

Also, one undivided half of the following named Noyiees, 


aged 45; Nancy, 35; Queen, 40; Jane, 19; Rachel, 11; Pris» 
cilla; Jenny, 60; Maria, 30; Lydia, 30; Amatida, 22: Hdna, 
30; Vina, 36; Betsy, 35; Ellen, 9; Peyton, 8; Bob, 4; Louis, 
15; Chub, 8; Horace, 6; Louisa, 1; Jim, jr. 4; Mary, 41=25 
Harriet, 6; Dick, 9; George, 5; Billy, 50; Jno. Brown, 86; 
Alexander, 40; Louis Johnson, 62; Hatton, 35; Jim, sen. 42; 
Frank, 60; John, jr. or Little John, 16; John Mitehell, 47; 
Louis Davis, 40; Warren, 40; Ben, 36; Oliver, 40; Louis, jr. 
or Charles Louis, 5; Lawson, 85; Sam, 19; Harvey, 2); 
Fleming, 6; Amy, 4; Bonaparte, 3 ; Catherine (Queen’s child), 2. 

And further, ‘all the right, title, and interest of said Reed in 
and to the following named slaves, to wit :—Henny, and her three 
children, Dick, Jane, and Peter; together with all the stock of 
horses, cattle, mules, hogs, and Sarming implements, sapper- 
taining to said tracts of land, which is believed to be ah entire 
estate in fee. 

The above sale will be for cash, and I will convey to the pur- 
chaser only such title as is vested in me by said deed of trust. 
Ww. Ss. Mownt. ; 
No postponement on account of the weather. REE 

“PzrisHaBLt Propzrty.” In the last Eutaw (Ald.) Whig, 
we find the following advertisement. 


NOTICE, 

I will sell to the highest bidder, on the 25th ion of January; 
1847, at the late residence of Joseph Mayes, deceased, near Uniom, — 
in Gren county, all the perishable property of the estate of the 
said Joseph Mayes, deceased, consisting in part of : 

Ten Likely Negroes, 
Household Furniture, farming utensils, &c., &c., on a credit of 
twelve months, with bond and approved seapaiiy, , 
R. LEACHMAN, Adm’r. 

December 24th, 1846. 2 

Perhaps Mr. Leachman may never upon this earth find out his 
mistake, in calling these ten likely negroes, “ perishable property,” 
but at the day of judgment, if not before, it is most probable that 
he will. ‘ Perishable Property!” freemen of America !=think 
over it, ponder on it, and be ashamed for the hand you have iti the 
matter, that ten of God’s likenesses, ten immortal souls, for whom 


block, like a cargo of damaged fruit, as perishable property; and 

no man dared to say aught against the accursed deed, hue ese 
will please strike up the tune of 

‘* Hail Columbia; Happy Land.’’ 


~ 














slaves for life, held jointly with the heirs of Baine=viz., Sophia, ———_ 


856.tds 


Christ died as much as for you or me, were sold upon the auction 
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The.anniversary of a society is an epoch in its history. It is 
then, that a report is made of its progress and its difficulties, its 
triumphs and its discouragements. It is then that its members be- 
come aware of its position and its prospects, and are led afresh to 
recognise its claims and to afford it support. 

- Among the great institutions which have been, and are still, the 
glory of our land, the Anti-slavery Society deserves a prominent 
place, and merits a generous support. If we look back at what 
it has done, or what it has yet to accomplish for the human 
race, we shall not only have our gratitude awakened, but our zeal 
enkindled in the promotion of its noble objects. 

Formerly the attention and efforts of the Society were directed 
exclusively to the abolition of the Anglo-African slave-trade. That 
great point having been gained, its labours were devoted to the 
emancipation of the slave-population in the British Colonies; and, 
subsequently to the extinction of every species of bondage through- 
out the British empire. Before, however, that great work was fully 
accomplished, it directed its exertions to the universal abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, and in promoting that magnificent 
object it is now actively engaged. 
| The brief report of the Committee for 1847, which will be found 
in another part of the Reporter, indicates the objects which have 
engaged attention during the past year, but conveys an inadequate 
idea of the labour performed, or the fields of usefulness open to the 
Society, were the funds required to occupy them placed at its 
command. The Committee meet twice in the month for the trans- 
action of business, when the whole field of operations, both at home 


--— “and abroad, passes under review, and such measures are adopted 


as the circumstances of the case may require. In order to interest 
as large a body of friends as possible in their proceedings, the 
meetings of the Committee are open not only to the honorary 
corresponding members, bnt to every member of the Society who 
may be in town. This feature in their arrangements the Committee 
deem an important one, and productive of the best consequences, 
The Committee usually meet at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
second and last Fridays in every month. Their special meetings, 
of course, depend on the urgency of cases as they arise. 

_ It will be seen by the report, that the Committee have had their 
‘anxious attention directed for some time past to three great questions, 
connected with the British emancipated colonies—namely, legis- 


lation, immigration, and compulsory education. 


Since the year 1842 incredible efforts have been made by the 
West India body, residing in ths country, to deprive the emanci- 
pated classes of the protection afforded them by the Royal Orders 
in Council of September and October 1838, regulating the relations 
between the employer and the employed ; and by the continuance of 
the stipendiary magistrates, appointed under the Act for the abolition 
of slavery. Their grand object has been to coerce the labour of a 
free peasantry, and to secure to themselves, through their agents, 
the administration of the laws. Our readers need not be reminded 
how earnestly the Committee have struggled to prevent this; but 
we feel constrained to say that, unless they are backed up by a 
powerful expression of public opinion, the time is not distant when 
laws such as‘no Government would have ventured to sanction a 
few years since, will be in operation in the British colonies. We 
entreat the friends of the anti-slavery cause to credit us when we 
say that the just liberties and privileges of the emancipated classes 
and the immigrant labours are in peril, and that they must bestir 
themselves to prevent the old pro-slavery party from accomplishing 
their long-cherished designs. The readiness with which that party 

—are- listened to at the Colonial Office, and the manner in which 
their wishes are anticipated by the Government, are remarkable. 
The fact is, that the West India body in this country may now be 
* gaid to control the legislation of the colonies. They never possessed 
more power than they do at the present time ; and, of course, they 
- exult in their ascendency. We tell them, however, that the old 

anti-slavery spirit, which formerly wrenched the slave from their 

; oppression, will yet protect the freeman from their grasp. * 
ion has now taken a new and dangerous form. It is 

found that Coolie immigration to the West Indies is too expensive 
to be continued; and that it is vain to expect the liberated 
Africans at Sierra Leone will voluntarily go thither. It is, there- 
fore, determined that an experiment shal] be made to procure 





‘| labourers from the Kroo Coast, for the supply of British Guiana 


and Trinidad. The scheme of the Government, as set forth in 
the papers laid before Parliament, assumes that the Kroo people 
are free to enter into engagements without the intervention of 
their Chiefs or Headmen; that they are used to agriculture; and 
that their agents will prevent any abuse from taking place. We 
need scarcely say that all these assumptions are purely gratuitous. 
Emigration from the Kroo Coast can never be free, in the proper 
sense of the term; the people are not agriculturists; and as to 
the prevention of abuse, all experience teaches that it is simply 
impossible. Of course we say nothing of the intentions of Govern- 
ment in propounding this scheme; but of this we are assured, 
that it will either prove a decided failure, or lay the foundation 
for a new and more subtle form of the slave-trade than that which 
at present exists. 

To crown the series of measures which have been either adopted, 
or are proposed to be carried into effect in the colonies, we must 
add the system of compulsory education recommended by the 
noble lord at the head of the Colonial Office. We say compulsory 
education, for it consists of a plan for the diffusion of instruction 
among the children of the emancipated classes in its most objec- 
tionable form, to be sustained by special taxation, and enforced by 
the imposition of pains and penalties on the parents. 

It is certainly somewhat startling that a series of measures 
should have been. projected, the result of which would be, if 
carried into practical effect, to coerce the labourer who depended 
for his bread on his daily toil ; to impose upon him a heavy system 
of taxation for the benefit of his employer ; to subject him to 
unfair competition with immigrant labourers; and to compel him 
to educate his children, primarily, if not entirely, for the service 
of the planters. Such, however, is the case; and it now behoves 


‘us firmly, yet respectfully, to tell the Government, that the great 


work of slave emancipation shall not be marred by acts repugnant 
to justice and liberty, to subserve the selfish ends of any party, 
however powerful, whether in the colonies, or in the mother 
country. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to state that the Liverpool and 
Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Societies have taken the right ground on 
this subject. Their example will be followed, we trust, by every 
anti-slavery organization throughout the three kingdoms. _ 

The events most cheering in their character which have marked 
the progress of the anti-slavery cause during the past year, have 
been the emancipation of the Gipsy or Bohemian slaves in Wal- 
lachia, the final abolition of slavery in the republic of Uraguay, 
the abolition of the slave markets in Turkey, and the emancipation 
of the personal slaves of Ibrahim Pacha. To this we must add, 
on the authority of a letter from St. Petersburgh, that M. 
Remsinor, a great Russian proprietor, has given freedom to 8,000 
serfs of both sexes, which belonged to him. 

Tne aspect of the anti-slavery cause in the United States, 
France, and Holland, is encouraging. Yet there is a great call 
for efficient labour in all these countries, especially in the two 
latter. It is not too much to say that in them the value 
of British anti-slavery sympathy and effort is as much needed 
‘as it is highly appreciated by the faithful band of Aboli- 
tionists, who are struggling so manfully for the overthrow of 
the atrocious system of slavery. We feel assured that both 
sympathy and aid will be afforded them in this great work of 
humanity and religion. It is one in which the whole human race 
has a common interest, and which oe be felt to involve a 
common duty. 





We have noticed with the highest satisfaction the formation in 
Scotland of a Free Church Anti-Slavery Society. This efficient body 
is actively engaged in diffusing among the religious denomination 
to which it is more immediately attached, sound anti-slavery princi- 
ples, with a view of bringing out its united testimony against slavery 
and slave-holding in the United States. We have before us several 
of the able pamphlets which it has already issued, and are 
delighted not only with the high ground which they take, but with 
the force of argument, and the truly Christian spirit which they 
exhibit. We shall watch the progress of the Society with the 
deepest interest, and shall be happy to co-operate with it in every 
way in our power. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church has again had its atten- 
tion directed to the question of slavery. A petition against holding 
communion with the slave-holding churches of America passed the 
Committee on Bills, on Thursday, the 23rd ult., and will, of 
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course, go before the Assembly. The petition, we understand, 
aves signed by upwards of 2000 adherents of the Free Church, 
among whom were sixty-six elders’ and seventy-one deacons. 
Petitions to a similar effect, from a deacon’s court of a congre- 
gation in Edinburgh, and from the Free Congregation at Preston- 
pans (signed by upwards of 200), were also passed. Other 
petitions from Scotland, England, and Ireland, were passed by, 
as coming from parties not connected with the Free Church. 

The general petition referred to above concludes a well-drawn 
statement of the case, in the following words :— 

“That it is the opinion of your petitioners, that, in existing 
circumstances, your venerable body is imperatively called upon to 
send to the Presbyterian Church in America, an address con- 
taining :— 

‘*1.—A plain declaration of the doctrine, that every man is 
naturally possessed of an inalienable right to personal freedom, 
and that it is the duty of every one that has a slave, immediately 
to set that slave at liberty. 

“*2.—An acknowledgment of the error of holding with the 
Church in question the intercourse which, by means of depu- 
tations and otherwise, you have hitherto done; and 

**3.—A solemn exhortation to that Church to bear a faithful 
testimony against slavery ; and an intimation that, until it does 
so, and more definitely, until it ceases to retain slave-holders in its 
communion, the Free Church cannot, as a Church of Christ, hold 
any intercourse with it, but that of sorrowful and solemn admo- 
nition. - 

“ That your petitioners feel assured that, in thus addressing the 
Presbyterian Church of America, you will be fulfilling a solemn 
and imperative duty ; that you will be doing what in you lies for 
promoting the purity of the Church of Christ ; and that you will 
bring down upon you the blessing of millions who are now perish- 
ing in bonds for lack of knowledge.” 

We are assured that, unless the Free Church General Assembly 
shortly take the right ground on this momentous subject, a dis- 
ruption awaits it, which cannot fail to injure its character, and 
weaken its influence and usefulness. Sincerely do we hope that no 
such step may be rendered necessary by an adherence to unwise 
counsels, or deference to the authority of men, however eminent, 
who, on this subject at least, are half a century behind the age 
in which they live. 





Among the subjects of deepest interest relating to the anti- 
slavery cause, brought to our attention by the last American 
packet, is the formation of the American branch ef the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and its decision on the subject of slavery. The 
vexata questio came up on the first day of its sitting, and 
occupied the greater part of its discussions during four days. 
There were three parties represented on the occasion. First. Those 
who were anxious that the subject of American slavery should be 
avoided altogether; secondly, Those who were for compromising 
the question, by the adoption of some middle course; and, thirdly, 
Those who were for a full declaration that the Alliance would not 
allow slave-holders to form part of it. Every attempt to evade the 
discussion failed. It was found impossible to keep the subject of 
slavery out of their deliberations. To use the languageof Mr Kirk, 
‘It was a strange thing that the subject of slavery was introducing 
itself into every meeting—was like the frogs of Egypt. Nothing was 
put forward with such pertinacity. One was allowed to do nothing 
by associated action till slavery should be removed. Could they 
send missionaries to the heathen? ‘No!’ was the answer, 
“‘ Abolish slavery !” Could they meet for ecclesiastical purposes ? 
‘No!’ again—‘ Remove slavery.’ In the pulpit, indeed, it was 
possible to preach on other subjects, and in his closet he could 
pray for other blessings than the removal of slavery. But it was 
impossible for two men to associate together for any religious or 
benevolent purpose, but it would be thundered in their ears, ‘ Just 
remove slayery!’’’ In this statement we have the full acknow- 
ledgment of the wholesome pressure of enlightened public opinion, 
as expounded by a leading minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Patton, whilst anxious to take a middle course, was constrained 
to say, that he thought “the spirit of the age, though not a ground 
of Christian action, was deserving of serious consideration. It was 
the writing of God’s finger, and should no more be disregarded by 
us than the commandments of the Decalogue. The signs of the 
times all show that slavery is the great question which is to shake 
this continent. The country will be convulsed with throes till it 
be thrown off.” Dr. S,H.Cox pronounced the resolution intended 





to discriminate between “those who hold slaves, not by their own 
fault, or for the sake of their own advantage, but from motives 
entirely benevolent ; and those who hold their fellow-creatures in 
bondage for the sake of gain,’’ as “ practically ridiculous.” It 
was, therefore, abandoned, as was also its substitute, on the grees 
of its generality, . 

In the course of the discusssion Chief J ustice Hornblower said, 
‘‘He could not believe that there were any slave-holders from 
humanity or from necessity. He could not admit the distinctiou 
between those who held slaves from love of gain, and those who 
held them from motives of benevolence. He should as soon think 
ot distinguishing between committing other crimes from motives of 
benevolence and selfishness. No man could be compelled to hold 
slaves against his will. The law might compel a man to maintain 
slaves, but could not compel him to exercise acts of ownership over 
them.” We quote these remarks from a hizh authority, in answer 
to the false declaration of some of the American delegates, when in 
this country, that ‘“‘many pious men were slave-holders against 
their will.” 

Mr. Chaney proposed the following resolution :—*‘‘ Believing the 
claiming and holding of our fellow-men as property to be wrong 
and sinful in all circumstances, and directly at war with the 
precepts of the Gospel, we cannot receive as members of the Alliance 
those who practise this sin and wrong.” Dr. Bond opposed it as 
‘*too sweeping in its character,’ though he, at the same time, 
admitted ‘‘that slavery in this country (the United States) is 


worse than in any country on the globe. The slave-laws of the | 


southern states are more intolerant than those of the Moham- 
medans. The laws of his own native state (Maryland) where 
slavery wore its mildest aspects, would disgrace the Dey of 
Algiers.” Dr. De Witt observed, ‘‘ He was opposed to slavery, 
but if the Alliance should adopt a rule to exclude slave-holders, he, 
for one, would stand by the side of those at the south, who were 
groaning under the burden of slavery, and praying over it.” And 
yet it was declared by Dr. Bond, the editor of the Christian 
Advocate, that though “‘ He was a southern man, he knew no 
Christian at the south who testified against the laws forbidding 
slaves to be taught to read,” and he might have added, with great 
truth, nor against any other law of the southern states which con- 
travenes the laws of God whether it respects the parental relation, 
the marrage tie, or the Christian duties of slaves. 

As might be expected, Mr. Chaney’s resolution was too strong, 
and a substitute for it was offered, which left the question untouched, 
concluding with a declaration that this was not to be ‘taken as 
evidence that any member of the Conference was favourable to the 
institution of slavery, or feels indifferent upon this subject, or that 
they can approve, sympathize, or mingle in Christian fellowship 
with those who are voluntary slave-holders for their own advan- 
tage.” This was felt by many to be too weak ; and, finally wearied 
out by the subject, the following declaration was adopted by a vote 
of 16 to 11:—‘‘ That while the Evangelical Alliance admits into 
its bosom such persons only as are respectable members of evange- 
lical churches, we are nevertheless persuaded that the great object 
of the association, the promotion of a larger Christian union, may 
be furthered by a frank expression of our sentiments on the subject 


of slavery. We therefore declare our deep, unalterable opposition 


to this stupendous evil, and we hold it to be the duty of all men, 
by all wise and Christian means, to seek its entire extirpation and 
removal from the land. Still, the one object of the Alliance shall 
be steadily kept in view, which is the promotion of Christian union 
and brotherly love.” 

It is believed an Anti-slavery branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
will be formed in the United States. We shall be glad to hear 
that this is done, It ought to be set about immediately. : 

Frederick Douglass has safely arrived in the United States, and 
met with a warm reception. 





Our usual files of colonial papers have come to hand. It appears 
the Legislativeassemblies and Colonial councils of the Crown colonies 
are much occupied with the measures proposed by Lord Grey 
relating to Coolie and African immigrants—the unjust and oppress- 
ive character of which we have already pointed out—and with the 
question of compulsory education. The liberal press, we are 
happy to find, is opposed to both measures ; but it is clear that for 
want of a fair system of representation, they will with, perhaps, 


‘a few modifications, be carried, unless the most strenuous exertions — 


be used in this country to prevent it. 
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E Parliamentarp Entelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—May 13. 
IMMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 
: Mr. Hume said, he wished to call the attention of the House to the 
" fpetition from Jamaica, signed by 4,000 persons, praying for free trade for 
that colony, anid for an additional supply of labour, as requisite for the 
pfospérity of that island. Since the petition had been presented, some 
parts of the prayer had been granted, and he hoped that the Government 
would soon comply with the rest. The great object which the petitioners 
sought, was, that the colonies should be supplied with abundance of labour, 
and he conceived that there was no more effectual mode of putting an end 
to the slave-trade than by removing those temptations which induced men 
to carry on that traffic. The slave-trade was like smuggling. Let the 
temptation to introduce contraband goods be once taken away, and the 
fhecessity for maintaining a preventive service would altogether cease. 
‘To festrain smuggling upon the coasts of England we kept a force of sixty 
of seventy cruisers, atid we incurred ai expense of £800,000 a-year ; yet 
tons of tobacco were unlawfully imported. The only way to put down 
smuggling was to reduce import duties ; the only mode of abolishing the 
slave-trade would be to supply our colonies with abundance of free-labour. 
It cost the country a million sterling per annum to repress the slave-trade, 
and after all the object was not accomplished. From a return laid before 
Parliament, it appeared that the number of ships of war of all classes 
employed for the suppression of the slave-trade was 56, mounting 886 








lities were well known to be great. It was stated, and he believed thet 
the statement rested upon very just grounds, that the colonists could not 
much longer continue the cultivation of sugar if restriction be continued 
upon their obtaining labour from Africa and elsewhere; as while labour 
from its scarcity was becoming dear in the colonies, the slave population of 
_. _ ‘thé éduntries with which those colonies were called on to compete was 
daily increasing by means of the slave-trade. The views of this important 
stibject which he was thus endeavouring to press upon the House were 
éfitertained, not only by the colonies, but he was enabled to state that the 
; Anti-slavery Society had addressed a letter to the noble lord at the head 
of the Government, entreating the adoption of new measures. If the 
million now expended in attempting to repress the slave-trade could be 
saved, the advantage was too obvious to be overlooked; he sincerely 
hoped that the Government and the country would see the necessity of 
losing no more time, and that they would at once agree in adopting the 
only measures calculated to put down the slave-trade. The redemption 
of slaves was a practice which had received the sanction of the most 
eminent philanthropists, and he thought there could be nv possible objec- 
tion to allowing colonists to proceed to the coasts of Africa, there to 
procure slaves, and the moment they reached the shores of a British 
colony, set them free, and employ them as free labourers. The peti- 
tioners prayed, and he hoped the House would favourably consider their 
prayer, that all restrictions upon the transit and use of British produce 
E should be removed, and that all restrictions upon the free introduction of 
g labour should also be removed. The grievance which formed the subject 
of this complaint was a great grievance, and one in the removal of which 
the mother country and the colonies were deeply interested. All the 
colonies joined in praying for its removal. 

Mr, Barxk.y seconded the motion. He observed, that the new doc- 
trines of free-trade put an end to the old colonial system. But, whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to the question of free-trade, no one 
could deny that if free-trade existed at all between the mother country and 
the colonies, it ought to be carried out impartially. He also thought that 
the second prayer of the petitioners was perfectly fair and reasonable. It 
was not fair to deny them an opportunity of forming contracts for free 
labourers on the coast of Africa, or wherever else such labourers might be 
found. So much delay in the establishment of this service ought not to 
have occurred. 

Mr. Hawes said, the subjects adverted to in the petition had been for 
sonie time under the consideration of the House. The petition called for 
the encouragement of immigration .The Government had given great atten- 
tion to this point; a large importation of labourers had taken place, and 
they were working very well. Since the abolition of slavery in the colonies, 
8,000 labourers had been imported into Jamaica, 3,800 into British 
Guiana, and 17,700 into Trinidad. The vessel alluded to by the hon. 
member who had just spoken was now ready for sea, and would immedi- 
ately proceed to her destination. As far as he could see, all the objects 
of the petition had been anticipated. He was, therefore, justified in 
régarding the present as a motion of form, and he hoped his hon. friend. 
would not think it necessary to press his resolution. 

' After a few words from Mr. F. Macxenzin, 

Mr. Hum#t said, he was satisfied with having had the opportunity of 
ealling the attention of the House to the petition. 

Sif T; AcLAND said, the House would be glad to hear that the noto- 
rious Souza, who had lived for forty years in the Bight of Benin, in the 
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guns, and manned by 9,289 men. In that force the mortality and casua- . 





very centre of the slave-trade, and who, by his influence with the chiefs, 
had procured the expatriation of a larger number of slaves than any other 
person engaged in the traffic, was now sensible of the greater advantages 
of legitimate commerce, and had, within the last few months, freighted 
five vessels with palm oil. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then negatived without a division. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the subscribers and friends to this 
Institution was held on Monday evening, the 17th of May, in Finsbury 
Chapel. It was originally intended to hold the assembly in the Hall of 
Commerce from which place it was changed but a short time before the 
hour appointed for taking the chair, in order to afford better accommoda- 
tion to the numbers who were assembling. 

On the platform we observed the Conde de Montemolin, the Marquis 
de Villa Franca, the Chevalier de Berardi, Sir George Strickland, Bart., 
M.P., Joseph Sturge, G. W. Alexander, J. Cooper, Elihu Burritt, J. 
and W. Forster, Thomas Catchpool, John Dymond, F. Wheeler, R. 
Forster (Cambridge), J. Brown (U.S.), J. Duncan, James Richardson 
(African travellers), John Rutter (Shaftesbury), Henry Clapp (U.S.), 
Josiah Conder, Esq.: and the following ministers—The Rev. C. Rattray 
(Demerata), T. Craig (Bocking), Dr. Wright J. Kennedy (Stepney), J. 
H. Hinton, Joseph Angus (of the Baptist Missionary Society), J. J. 
Freeman (of the London Missionary Society), W. Leask (of Dovor), 
William Owen (of Chadwell-street Chapel), &c. &c. 

The Right Hon. Dr. Lusuineron on taking the chair said, that the 
meeting was held for the purpose of endeavouring to effect the extirpation 
of that system which it had been one of the great objects of his life to 
condemn and put down. He was rejoiced to think that notwithstanding 
the triumphs they had already experienced, and the success which Pro- 
vidence had been pleased to bestow upon the progress of this cause, yet 
they had not on that account become indifferent to what still remained to 
be done, and he was sure it would not be necessary for him to enter into 
any details ; for he would not believe that there was any one present who 
was not as well acquainted with the subject as himself, and whose heart 
did not beat with indignation against those who inflicted the oppression, 
and with pitying sorrow towards those who were the victims. (Hear, 
hear.) It was very certain that their cause was advancing ; and, however 
much difference of opinion there might be as to the means whereby the 
object was to be obtained, there was no difference of opinion as to what 
that object was, and as to its being one of the first duties of a Christian 
man to endeavour to eradicate the system of slavery now and for ever. 
(Hear, hear). He had been told, that it was not improbable that they 
might be honoured with the presence of a Spaniard of distinction—he 
alluded to the Conde de Montemolin. He only wished that the country 
to which that personage belonged would cease to persevere in their 
double-dyed iniquity —for theirs was iniquity of the blackest cast—to carry 
on the trade itself, and inflict upon their miserable victims the most 
dreadful species of slavery. If there was one thing in this world niore 
grateful to the English nation than another,--if there was a thing which 
would insure the approbation of the larger portion of the people of Eng- 
land, it would be to see those who stand highest in Spain taking the lead 
in the abolition of slavery. (Hear, hear, and applause.) He was truly 
sorry to see the state of this system in America; but he had great 
reliance upon the unceasing energies of the people, and by the blessing of 
the Lord, their great and laudable efforts to aid their fellow-countrymen 
would eventually be successful. (Hear, hear.) It was a comfort to his 
mind to remember that, when great advocates had been wanted in this 
cause, Providence had been pleased ‘to supply them. First of all came 
Mr. Clarkson, that indefatigable man—he was the great pioneer in this 
cause, for by his indefatigable industry he so investigated facts and 
accumulated proofs as to bring before the nation slavery in all its iniquity. 
He was followed by Mr. Wilberforce, than whom no man was so able in 
the illustration of a great principle ; then came Mr. Macaulay, who never 
ceased his efforts—whose very heart and soul were engaged in this cause ; 
then there were other men, though in a different sphere, yet advancing 
the same end. He mentioned these things, because they induced him to 
hope that the good Providence which had raised up instruments in times 
past, would still favour them in the time to come by similar means, and 
that they might trust, that, as each of them went down into the grave, 
their places would be more than supplied by the generation to come. 
(Hear, hear.) He felt that he was now amongst the oldest of those who 
first commenced that great struggle—he knew the time must soon come 
when he would be removed from the face of the earth; but when he 
looked around him, and saw the great interest which the cause excited, 
he despaired not that not only his place would be filled by a more worthy 
occupant, but he was confident that others would come forward to join 
in the same glorious contest. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The Report for the past year was read by Joun Sconiz, Esq., 

Secretary of the Society, and which will be found in another place. 
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G. W. Attxanpitr, Esq., the Treasurer of the Society, read the 
balance-shéet, which showed thé receipts of the past yéar to have been 
£1,715 13s. 64.; the expéndituré, £1,426 6s. 44d. ; leaving a balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer, of £289 7s. 144. The liabilities of the 
Society ate about £300. 


Sir Gzonce StricKLanD, Bart,, M.P., moved the first resolution :— 


‘¢ That the Report, an abstract of which has how been read, be adopted 
and circulated under the direction of the Committee; and that the 
following be the officers for the ensuing year, with power to add to their 
number—viz., Treasurer, W. Alexander, Lombard-st. Committee, Robert 
Alsop, William Ball, J. Gurney Barclay, Richard Barrett, Lewis F: Bellot, 
Sir BE. N. Buxton, Bart., Rev. J. Carlile, D.D., Josiah Conder, 
Joseph Cooper, Josiah Forster, Robert Forster, Samuel Fox, Sainuel 
Gurney, jun., Charles Gilpin, Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A., Rev. John 
Kennedy, Edmund Pace, Jacob Post, George Stacey, Henry Sterry, 
Samuel Sturge, Rev. John Woodwark. Secretaty, John Scoble. Col- 
leétér, Thomas Boulton, 44, Essex-street, Strand. Corresponding 
Meéitibers, Professor Ackersdyke, Utrecht; John Beaumont, Ufford; 
Rev. William Bevan, Liverpool; W. T. Blair, Bath; C. A. Bisette, 
Paris; Hon. J. G. Birney, U.S.; Samuel Bowley, Gloucester; John 
Candler, York; Dr. Carové, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; -Francis R. 
Cocking, Venezuela; L. F. and A. Courtois, Totllouse; W. D. 
Crewdson, Kendal; John Cropper, Liverpool; Professof David, 
Copenhagen; Joseph Eaton, Bristol; Professor G. D. Félice, Mon- 
tauban ; William Forster, Norwich; Samuel Gurney, London; Thomas 
Harvey, Leeds; M. Isambert, Paris; Hon. William Jay, Chester, 
U.S8.; Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Boston, U.S8.; M. L’Instant, Hayti: 
R. R. Madden, M.D., Lisbon; J. S. Mollet, Amsterdam; William 
Morgan, Birmingham; Hor. 8. J. Prescod, Barbadoes; Joseph T. 
Price, Neath Abbey; M. Groen van Printserer, the Hague; A. S. 
Rueb, Utrecht; James Richardson, London; Rev. Thomas Scales, 
Leeds ; Joseph Sturge, Birmingham ; Lewis Tappan, New York, U.S. ; 
David Turnbull, Jamaica; Professor Worms, Hamburg.’’ He expressed 
his deep sympathy with the Society, and his desire to see its glorious 
object accomplished in the abolition of slavery throughout the world. 
He spoke of the principles of freedom professed by the Americans as 
totally inconsistent with the system of slavery they countenanced ; but he 
trusted the time was not far distant when that true spirit of freedom 
would prevail, and abolish for ever the nefarious traffic in human beings. 
This hope was cherished by the great liberality which the different States 
of America had lately shown to our suffering fellow-subjects in Ireland. 
It was not too much to hope that the kindness which had just been 
manifested, from the recognition of a common origin, would soon prompt 
those by whom that seasonable liberality had been exercised, to remember 
the claims which are urged upon us by Him ‘‘ who hath made of one 
blood all nations to dwell on the face of the earth.” 

The Rev. J. Anus, Secretary of the Baptist Mission, said—I rise 
with much pleasure to second the resolution, and to bear my testimony 
to the important services of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and to the necessity of the continuance of its labours both in foreign 
countri¢és and in our own colonies, to protect the rights of the emanci- 
pated people, and to secure the successful working of emancipation itself. 
The importance of its labour in both departments has been deeply im- 
pressed upon my mind during a recent visit to the West Indies. Though 
it was not the object of our visit, yet it was impossible not to ask whether 
emancipation had promoted the temporal welfare of the people, and as 
impossible not to feel that, tried by such a test, it hal been crowned with 
success. Not that we should overrate the importance of this question. 
A man is bound to be honest, whether his honesty make him rich or 
poor. Poverty, if the result of honesty, cannot change the obligations 
of duty or the claims of religion. Still the question is important, both to 
the statesman and the philanthropist; and, fairly tested, it admits but 
of one reply. If emancipation be tested by the quantity of colonial 
produce, it may seem to have failed. Less sugat has been produced (in 
Jamaica, for example) since freedom, than before. But this fact can be 
explained. There have been of late many years of successive, more 
severe, and continuous droughts than were ever known. The conduct 
of the planters has also been most unwise. At first, after emancipation, 
they let the houses used by the people to their labourers, and took the 
fent out from their wages. When the question arose, ‘‘ Are not their 
wages too small?’’ the planters answered, ‘‘ No; and if you are not 
content, leave your houses, and seek shelter elsewhere.’”” They, at the 
same time, passed their Vagrant-law, punishing all houséless persons as 
vagabonds. Offers made to the planters, on the part of the people, to 
purchase their houses, weré rejected, and the missionaries were compelled 
to step forward and protect their charge from injustice and cruelty. They 
said to the people, ‘‘ Subscribe your money, and we will buy your land.”’ 
They subscribed, and village after village was reared on the mountain 
sides, but generally far distant from the estates, the owners having refused 
to sell land to the people on the estate itself. One consequence is, the 

people ate often unwilling to walk several miles a-day, and work for 
many hours for a shilling or eighteen pence. Their time and strength 





are worth more at home. The unjust taxation of the colonies has aided 
this résult. Every barrel of flour imported into Jamaica, diifing the 
last several years, has paid a duty of 4s. This duty has, of course, 
increased the value of the labourer’s provisions, and acted as a néw 
impulse to labour on his own property. The quantity of sugar has 
decreased ; but, after all, sugar is not the element or test of the négré’s 
civilization, nor the growth of 100,000 hogsheads, instead of 50,000, 
the highest pitch of human happiness. Emancipation has proved éuc- 
cessful, and the condition of the people is better even now than at afiy 
time in the days of slavery, better in substantial comfort. For what ate 
the facts? In the six years preceding 1839, 400,000 barrels of flour 
were imported into Jamaica. In the six years since, 719,000 have been 
imported. During the former period, 59,000 barrels of pork wéfe 
imported; and during the latter, 148,000. The same remarks apply to 
what may be called the luxuries of the peasantry. Before 1839, 12,000 
boxes of candles a-year was the average importation ; since 1839, it has 
amounted to 20,000 boxes a-year. Of butter and lard, 106,000 firkins 
were imported in six years before 1839; and in six years sincé, 165,000 
firkins. Of soap, during the same periods, 130,000 boxes, and 233,000 
boxes, were the importations. Certain signs, assuredly, of a thriving aid 
prosperous peasantry. And thee statistical facts are sustained by the 
appearance of the houses and persons, and the religious advantages of the 
people. A more prosperous race in all these respects is scarcely to be 
found. They presented, in truth, in many points, a contrast to the coii- 
dition of many of our countrymen at home. While we were thus 
impressed, however, with the blessings of freedom, we felt no less deeply 
that all freedom is not equally blest. Much depends on the circtim- 
stances and influences under which freedom is gained. In Cuba We 
found the people most degraded with the chain, and whip, and symbols 
of slavery; above all, sunk under the demoralizing tendencies of the 
system into the lowest state. These were the slaves. In Hayti we 
found them free, but made free by violence and blood. This must 
be received with some qualification. There the sins of the fathéts 
have been visited upon the children, and the consequence, not of 
freedom, but of freedom gained by means such as no end, however 
noble, can justify, is seen in the poverty, and suffering, and low moral 
habits of their race. In Trinidad, again, we found them free, and made 
by free law ; but their freedom had not been sanctified by religion. No 
religious teachers had soothed the heart of the slave in his dark days, or 
averted the cruelty of his master. Religion, therefore, had no claims for 
the people, nor have its precepts a hold upon their conduct. They are, 
in consequence, deficient in many of the qualities which ennoble the 
Negro character, and are too often idle and depraved. In Jamaica, again, 
the people are free, made free by law, and their freedom is strengthened 
and controlled by religious principles, and their superiority to the natives 
of Trinidad, of Hayti, of Cuba, is plain. Let us seek to make mien 
free; but let us, with yet greater zeal, give them the moral and religious 
training, without which, freedom, which itself but puts men in a position 
to be virtuous and noble, may prove but half a blessing, or even be 
perverted into a curse. One word I cannot refrain from adding, on the 
continuance of slavery in America. She seems too proud to follow the 
example of her Anglo-Saxon brethren, and free her slaves. Your Report 
reveals the secret, that, if she declare to follow us, she must be content to 
follow the Mohammedan who has disdained to copy the English; and 
now, when she emancipates all her sons, she will have the honour of 
following the Turk. Why, Mr. Chairman, how long is our race to be 
dishonoured by this system? I honour much that is American; but 
America is beginning to disgrace our blood, and, I had almost said, our 
religion. But, no! It is not her religion that makes her in this respect 
what she is, it is the want of it. 
America holds her slaves ; and when it has asserted its claims and diffused 
its spirit, when America has ceased to be on this point an infidel, an 
unbelieving race, her slaves will be free. 

The second resolution was moved by Henry Capp, Jun., Esq. U. S. 
It was as follows :— ‘ 

‘‘ That this meeting, reviewing the events of the past year in connexion 
with the Anti-Slavery cause, would record their sincere satisfaction and 
thankfulness at its marked progress in various parts of the world, especially 


in the United States and in France; and that, whilst they would express © 


their deep sympathy with abolitionists of every country in the séveré 
struggle in which they are engaged for human freedom, they would urge 
them to increased exertions to promote the abolition of slavery without 
delay and without compromise, as the only effectual way of terminating 
the atrocious traffic in human beings, and of securing the great objects 
they have in view.” 

Henry Crapp, Jun., Esq. (of Massachusetts), spoke as follows :— 
It is an agreeable variety in the Anti-Slavery experience of ani American 
to address a large and respectable audience like the present, without first 
having to convert them to his fundamental principles. Unfortunately 
in most parts of the United States the utterance of abolition séntiments 
instead of being received with that general enthusiasm which appears to 
attend the feeblest expressions of them‘here, is only indulged in at the 
risk of one’s reputation, and not unfrequently of his life. However, my 
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object to night is not to indulge in any gloomy retrospect, but to dwell 
upon those facts in connexion with my subject, which are adapted to 
enliven our hearts, and excite us to renewed diligence. The ornithologist 
speaks with very little affection of the bird which defiles its own nest ; 
while the child who abuses its own parent, or the man who calls foreign 
attention exclusively to the sins of his country, is thought to be wanting 
even in common decency. Now, ones I make no pretension to that 
spurious patriotism which blinds one’s eye against all the faults of his 
country, and seals his lips against everything but the most nauseous 
‘adulations, still I do take delight now and then in recounting the virtues 


of my native land, which shine forth with all the more beauty and brilliance 


because of its terrible vices. Indeed, the Secretary of this Society, with 
that courteous delicacy which is one of his characteristics, has put a reso- 


lation into my hand most consonant with the feeling I have just expressed. 


He has imposed upon me the agreeable duty —I will not call it a taskk—of 
representing the progress of the anti-slavery movement. To do this 
intelligibly, however, I must premise with a few incidents connected with 


slavery itself. It is often wondered at how, in a professedly Christian, 


‘and especially a professedly republican country like the United States, 
chattel slavery could possibly exist. But when I show you how slowly 
and slyly and insidiously it crept into our borders, and coiled itself away 
in our national heart, the matter will no longer be one of surprise ; for, 
alas ! the page of history is too full of instances not to show that the 
darkest of sins may, after a few years of gradual and unperceived progress 
establish themselves, almost immovably, among the institutions of those 
‘countries, awaking the highest profession of moral purity and principle. 


Slavery has been associated with the western hemisphere ever since its 


discovery. Christopher Columbus, in less than two years after its beatific 
shores first gladdened his eyes, stole 500 of its unsuspecting natives, and 


sent them to Seville, in Spain, where they were sold at public auction ; 
and in 1501 this trade had become so popular, as to be authorized repeat- 


edly by the royal ordinances of that country. This practice of selling 
Indians continued for centuries, and the sternest moralist scarcely objected 
to it. In 1524 the coast of North Carolina was discovered. A young 
sailor who had been nearly drowned was revived by the natives, in return 
for whose kindness, the voyager robbed a mother of her child, and attemp- 
ted to kidnap a young woman. In 1520, a company of Spaniards succeeded, 
by the most infamous treachery and villainy, in capturing two ship-loads 
of Indians from the coast of South Carolina. Husbands were torn from 
wives, children from parents, sister from brother, and all borne ruthlessly 
away from their homes. In 1562 the stealing of Africans was made a 
system. In that year, Sir John Hawkins fraudently transported a large 
cargo of them to Hispanola, and with such pecuniary success as to attract 
the attention of Queen Elizabeth, and induce her to protect the traffic that 
she might share the spoils. In 1620 African slavery became one of the 
‘¢ peculiar institutions’ of Virginia. A Dutch man-of-war entered James 
River, and landed twenty negroes for sale. This is, indeed, the sad epoch 
of the introduction of negro slavery into the English colonies ; for, in 
thirty years from that time, there was a black slave to every free white 
person. The intermarriage of white and black was at once forbidden, 
and slavery became at once a system and an “‘ institution.’ In 1645, the 
first cargo of slaves was brought into Massachusetts, but throughout the 
colony the cry of injustice was raised, and those who stole and imported 
the poor negroes, were denounced as malefactors and murderers. The 
guilty men were arrested, committed for the offence, and after advice with 
the elders, the representatives of the people ordered the negroes to be 
returned to their homes at the public charge, with a letter expressive of 
the indignation of the general court. Would that this meeting had never 
given way to the more mercenary and conforming spirit of later centuries. 
I have no time to show how from this time slavery continued to spread, until 


~ gradually it became almost irreparably identified with all our political, 


social, literary, financial, and religious institutions. Yet such is its history. 
In 1783, when the war of independence (as it is called) was concluded, 
and peace declared, there were about 300,000 slaves in the country. To- 
day there is about that number of slave-holders ! Slavery was introduced 
into the constitution of our country on the ground that, unless this was 
done, no united Government of any kind could be formed. There were 
nine slave states, and four free: the former refusing to confederate with 


_. the other unless slavery was recognised and protected as legitimate pro- 


perty; and the latter, not seeing how, without such confederation, at 
whatever cost, any form of Government could possibly be instituted. And 
so slavery was made a constitutional thing, though Washington and many 
of his compatriots believed that by the general operation of our other 
institutions, it would gradually disappear. Alas! instead of disappearing, 
we have now 3,000,000 of slaves, that being one-sixth of our whole popu- 
lation. What a warning should we draw from these instructive facts 
against any kind of compromise with absolute principle ! How powerfully 
they illustrate the truth, that whatever is morally wrong is always politically 
dangerous! Now for a few facts as to anti-slavery history. They wil] 
not occupy much of your time, but they will redeem the promise made at 
the commencement of my imperfect address,—and, moreover, will appear 
all the more prominent and interesting on account of what has succeeded. 
Of course, there has been anti-slavery feeling and principle in America 





from the beginning. George Washington always had tendencies that way 
struggling in his great heart, which finally (‘‘ Finally,’’ indeed!) resulted 
in his liberating all his slaves by will. Franklin, too, had a seasoning of 
anti-slavery in his philosophy. But it remained for William Lloyd 
Garrison, in the year 1831, to unfurl the banner of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, and establish the first newspaper, the Liberator, 
which advocated that glorious doctrine. Hundreds of persons rallied 
round him, and fought bravely and well. Now, in 1847, after the lapse 
of only sixteen years, we have no less than forty-eight anti-slavery news- 
papers, all advocating that same doctrine. Again, there is now a political 
anti-slavery party in America, (a party which publishes forty-four of the 
papers just named), numbering about 100,000 voters, every one of whom 
advocate the instant abolition of slavery. This party is called the Liberty 
party. It is nqt favoured by Mr. Garrison, because it votes under our 
Constitution which, being in itself pro-slavery, he contends admits of no 
hones: or healthful anti-slavery action under it. The Liberty party see 
differently, and both are equally honest in their constitutional views. No 
one with his eyes open, and his heart free from prejudice, can fail to recog- 
nise in the Liberty party a most powerful anti-slavery agency. (Hear.) 
A word should be said of the Whig party in America, which though it 
will persist in the nomination and election of slave-holders to office, yet 
admits into most of its papers many anti-slavery articles. As a party, it 
was opposed to the admission of Texas, and also to the Mexican war, 
which grew out of that infamous act. Another sign of progress is, that 
nearly all the free states have protested, through their legislatures, against 
the admission of another inch of slave territory into our Union, and also 
against the institution of slavery itself. Again: the free coloured people 
are getting to be’ better treated. When Frederick Douglass leapt from 
the pro-slavery deck of the Cambria, and ran to the ‘‘ Eastern Railroad,’’ 


_which was to bear him to his dear home at Lynn, instead of being com- 


pelled to travel in a Negro carriage, as he was formerly compelled to, he 
travelled in the ‘‘ first class,’’ and was ‘‘ as good as anybody.’’ It should 
also be stated, that in the free states the Negro children are now getting 
admission into the public schools; that Negroes generally have a wider 
sphere of occupation than formerly: and that the disposition is widely 
prevalent to put them on an equality of privilege and immunity with the 
white population. 

The Rev. Px. Boucuer, of Paris, editor of La Voix Nouvelle, said, 
I stand before you as a stranger addressing you in a tongue which is to 
me a foreign language; but happily 1 am speaking to those who do not 
inquire what is the country from whieh we come, but what are the prin- 
ciples by which we are influenced? I have for many years had the 
honour to labour in the cause of human freedom, and when but a very 
young man, Icommenced my labours in that cause by writing the little 
work, ‘‘ Ame Noir et Pean Blanche,’’ ‘‘The Black Soul and the White 
Skin.”’ I rejoice that the cause of slave emancipation, as stated in your 
Report, is making some progress in my country, and that it promises 
before very long to become triumphant. You must not, however, over- 
estimate the fact which has been referred to this evening, that the peti- 
tions sent to the Chamber of Deputies were placed in the hands of the 
President of the Council, the Minister of Marine and Colonies, and 
the Minister of Justice. It is true, that petitions to our Chambre des 
Deputes, which is analagous to your House of Commons, find their way 
into the cartons of the Ministers, and are then buried out of sight. I 
do not know any English word that can give you our idea of the term 
carton, except it be your word ‘‘box,’’ which, I am aware, has 
in your language a great variety of significations. The petititions 
which were the subject of the recent debate, are not to be shut 
up in the ‘‘box,’’ which may never be opened again. The formal 
committal by the Chamber of these petitions to Ministers already 
named, requires for them the most grave and serious attention. The 
matter is committed to them for a practical purpose, and you may 
feel assured that it will not be allowed to sink into oblivion. It must be 
observed, however, that the Chamber of Deputies were deeply moved by 
the atrocious facts brought to its attention by the various orators. They 
acted, therefore, in the decision to which they arrived, under the influence 
of excited feeling rather than of fixed principle. Efforts must now be 
made not only to sustain that feeling, but to ripen it into decisive action. 
It should be understood, that in France we cannot act on the popular 
mind as you can, by means of public meetings. Large meetings, such as 
you hold for the discussion of this question, are not permitted in our 
country. We have, however, as you have, the right of petition, and also 
the public press. We must use the press in order to awaken the public 
mind and multiply petitions. We must labour, therefore by means of 
the press, to secure that amount of intelligence and feeling on the subject 
of slavery which will induce the great mass of our people to petition for 
its immediate abolition. I regret to have to inform this meeting, that 
the greater portion of the press of France is bribed in favour of slavery. 
Some of our newspapers are bribed to oppose emancipation, and others 
are bribed to silence. We feel it to be most important that there should 
be on the tables of our various reading-rooms one paper, at least, by 
which the claims of human freedom shall be faithfully advocated. 
Reading-rooms throughout our country are very numerous, and for two 
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or three sous any one may enterthem andread. I have the honour to be 
the Editor of La Voix Nouvelle, one of the great objects of which is to 
put down slavery in our colonies. ‘‘ The New Voice’’ is now extensively 
distributed in France, and is earnestly agitating the great question 
respecting which you are now assembled. You are not in England aware 
of the sad influence of money in checking the progress of liberty in 
France. The friends of slavery have in the Chamber of Deputies one 
person who is their paid advocate, and who receives a sum equal in your 
money to about £1,000 a-year, for the purpose of meeting the great 
question whenever it is introduced. If arguments are employed, it is 
his business to refute them; and if facts are stated, he has to meet them 
with a denial. We shall not—we cannot resort to means of this kind for 
securing our sacred- object, but I hope you will understand how necessary 
it is to labour in co-operation with those who are endeavouring, through 
the medium of the press, to enlighten the public mind, and create a 
strong feeling everywhere against the iniquitous and cruel system you are 
anxious to destroy. 

The Rev. SrerHen GiovucesteRr, of Philadelphia, a minister of colour, 
said, Mr. Chairman,—I have great pleasure in rising to support a reso- 
lution in the presence of those who are more or less connected with the 
first and greatest advocate of the entire abolition of slavery. I regret 
that your time will not allow me to give full utterance to the deep and 
strong feelings that you will suppose me to have on the subject. In my 
person, you have the representative both of the Indian and African races, 
who have for ages been trodden down by the iron foot of slavery and 
oppression. (Sensation.) I am, as you see, a coloured man, Once 
myself a slave, but now a free man and a minister of Jesus, I maintain 
that slavery is a sin against God and man; it brutalizes the intellect, 
blots from the soul every feature of the Divine image, and robs society of 
a mass of mind, which, if educated, would exert a directing influence on 
universal man, and extend the benign empire of the Son of God. It is 
time for every man, who respects either humanity or religion, to con- 
centrate his energy for its entire destruction. The man who promotes 
slavery deserves the reprobation of every philanthropist throughout the 
world. But I will not occupy your time, as I am to be succeeded by the 
advocate who will fully represent my ideas. I regret that the time will 
not allow me more fully to give my views of the best mode to be adopted 
to bring about emancipation in the United States. Yet I will say I have 
been pleased with the respectful manner in which my country has been 
alluded to to-night ; this is one way, in my opinion, in which our people 
can be reached and made to feel on this great subject. It was in this 
way that the great and venerable Thomas Clarkson, aided by Wilberforce 
and Buxton, conducted their labours. Kind language has always accom- 
plished the most good. There is a subject of great importance for the 
friends of emancipation of this country to understand, which would tell 
much in assisting the emancipation of the slaves of the United States, 
which is the education and moral and religious elevation of the free 
people of colour. Slavery can never stand before an enlightened com- 
munity, or oppress that part of the community that is well enlightened. 
Just in proportion as the free people become educated and elevated, we 
find prejudice and slavery bowing before them. This fact has been stated 
to you by one of the speakers in relation to the West Indies. Sir, I hope 
to see the day when my beloved country shall have this foul stain wiped 
away, and she shall become truly the land of liberty, and a home for the 
stranger. I have seen, since I have been in this country what a benefit it 
would be to her if there were no slaves there, and what comfort it would 
yield to millions. It has been my happiness to mingle with all classes of 
society in this country, and to be debarred from no places of public 
meeting, or social intercourse. What is open for one man of respectability 
is open to all. So it ought to be; and it has created in my breast such a 
feeling against slavery, that I shall lose no opportunity to do all I can in 
a becoming way, to bring about such a state of things in my beloved 
country; and I trust that you will, as the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, leave no means untried—peaceably and quietly, yet 
without any compromise—to do all that lies in your power to help to 
wipe away that stain from the United States, and from every other 
country where it may exist. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. C. Rattray, Missionary from Demerara, moved the third 
resolution : — 

‘« That this meeting feel it to be their duty to protest in the strongest 
terms against the recent legislative enactments which have gone into effect 
in the Crown colonies, as not only abridging the just rights of the eman- 
cipated classes and of the immigrant labourers, and subjecting the former 
to enormous, unequal, and unjust taxation, for purposes other than those 
of civil government, but as giving to their masters, or employers, undue, 
and, when exercised, oppressive power over them, both on the estates and 
in the courts of justice ; and that, therefore, they strenuously recommend 
to all parties in the colonies injuriously affected by these enactments, as 
well as to their friends in this country, the necessity and importance of 
seeking, by every constitutional means, the establishment of local repre- 
sentative legislatures, upon a thoroughly liberal basis, as the best means of 
securing just laws, an equitable system of taxation, and a pure administration 
of justice. And, that whilst this meeting express their unabated hostility to 





the immigration scheme now in force, for supplying various emancipated 
colonies with foreign labourers, as unjust, inhuman, and impolitic, they 
would especially enter their protest against the proposed importation of 
negroes from parts of Africa out of British jurisdiction, as not only open, 
in an eminent degree, to the general objections urged against these 
schemes, but because it will furnish a pernicious example to foreign states, 
having slave colonies or territories, to supply them with nominally free, 
but really slave-labourers, and thus to beget a new and more extended 
form of the slave-trade, and, consequently, the greater degradation and 
desolation of Africa.’’ 

He spoke as follows :—The emancipation of the once enslaved but now 
free people in the West India colonies is the fruit and reward of ‘the 
unwearied labours of the friends of freedom in this country. The 
Missionary Societies and the Anti-slavery Society were fellow-workers in 
the cause of abolition; for there is truth in the remark of an editor’who, 
shortly after the first missionary settled in Demerara, declared, in the 
Government paper of that day, that it was very great folly to suppose the 
negroes could be held in slavery if they were made Christians. ‘ TIf,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ any one choose to make his slaves Christians, let him give them 
their liberty.” Well, many of them have, under the blessing of God, 
been made Christians, and all of them are now free. But they do not 
yet possess the civil rights to which, as freemen, they are entitled. The 
tree of liberty has been planted among them, but, owing to the blasting 
influence of the selfishness, avariciousness, and thorough anti-freedom 
spirit of the whole slave-holding body, who still rule the destinies of these 
colonies—especially the crown colonies—we look in vain for the fruit 
which that tree was expected to bear. I might speak of the effects of 
emancipation in regard to that class of the community (I mean in British 


Guiana) which once held property in the persons of their fellow-men. 


True, they cannot now buy and sell a man as they would do any market- 
able commodity. The times are changed ; but the men are not changed 
with the times. Slavery is gone. The spirit of slavery still remains. 
What I mean by the spirit of slavery is this: the laws of our now free 
country are framed and carried into effect, the taxes are laid on and laid 
out, and everything connected with the Government carried on in the same 


way and on the same principles as in the days of slavery. Our Court & 


Policy— that is, our Legislature—which is entirely composed of old slave~ 
holders, and the five official members, just do as they please. The colonial 
members are virtually self-elected. They have no account to give of 
their stewardship. They may enact what they please; for there is not a 
single representative of the people to lift up his voice among them. ' As 
to the emancipated classes, now rising in respectability and intelligence, I 
must say, that all which the friends of freedom could reasonably have 
anticipated of them, has been fully realized. I speak what I do know, 
and testify of what I have seen; for I have lived among them for nearly 
thirteen years. I saw them during all the transition state, the apprentice- 
ship, when treadmills and triangles, and other instruments of torture, were 
yet in use. And now that they have been nearly nine years a free people, 
my testimony respecting them is, that on the whole, they have not only 
fully sustained, by their conduct and character, the opinions of their 
friends, but have far exceeded the expectations entertained respecting them. 
Many of them now have small properties of their own, which they very 
highly prize, not for their intrinsic value, but because they afford them a 
shelter and a home where they and their children may dwell in peace, and 
where they may receive, under their care, their aged relatives who have 
spent the prime and vigour of their life in unrequited toil for the enrich- 
ment of others. They are not ungrateful, as some have represented them. 
When I was about to leave the colony for England, I received from some 


of the people at my station a few dollars—it was but a trifle, but it wag 


their grateful offering—for this society, as a token of their remembrance 


of what, through its instrumentality, had been effected for them. But 


they are, in regard to political freedom, in the same state as they were 
twenty years ago. Not only are they unrepresented in the legislature ; but 
when they approach their law-makers with a humble petition (no matter 
on what subject, this is surely a right which as freemen they possess) their 
petitions are sometimes never opened, and consequently never read in the 
Court; or, if opened and read, the petitioners themselves are reminded 
of their former state of slavery, and of their present condition of political 
bondage, by the sneering remark, that they cannot write their own names, 
and are therefore unworthy of any consideration. And one petition with 
bona fide signatures thereat was, some time since, handed to the Attorney- 
General, to obtain his opinion whether it did not contain seditious senti- 
ments. That gentleman—not the present anti-freedom Arrindell—could 
find nothing like sedition in the document. But I must now come to that 
iniquitous scheme of immigration which, apart from its injustice in respect 
to the native labourers, whose food and clothing are heavily taxed to meet 
the expense of it, is, in regard to the immigrants themselves, a monstrous 
system of deception and cruelty from beginning to end. I need not refer 
to the plausible promises of a paradisaical state of happiness by which 
they are induced to leave their native land to go they know not where, nor 
to the compulsive measures which are resorted to when once they have 
fallen into the hands of the Coolie collectors in the East Indies. Indeed, 
I cannot enter nearly so fully as I would wish to do into the working out 
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of the system in the west, where I have seen the poor strangers wandering 
about our streets and highways, and lying in the most frequented places 
about the city of George-town, in a state of emaciation, disease, and— 
but I dare not describe before this audience what no husband or father 
could allow his.wife and children to witness.. We are told, ‘‘Oh, these 
are the exceptions; only isolated cases, and there are much worse in 
England! ’’ Only isolated cases! True we do not see all that exists of 
the misery; but we see enough to convince us, that there must be a great 
amount of it throughout the country wherever these poor people are to be 
found. This was the old cry when the evils of slavery were spoken of— 
‘¢ Oh, these are but solitary instances!’’ I not long ago saw a poor man 
whose wife had died some time before; he himself was taken ill, When 
I saw him, he had been about two months unable to work, and was then 
on. his way to town, to which he had yet ten miles to creep. He had 
been about seven days in crawling over a space of not one-quarter of 4 
mile, There he was with both hie feet in a horrible state, with sores, 
creeping a few roods every day in a sitting position, his body supported 
and moved forward by his hands, Policemen and magistrates had no 
doubt passed him in that pitiable state. Still no ane seems to have 
pitied him, Being objiged to hasten away from that neighbourhood 
myself, a brother missionary, to whom this case was made known, 
got the poor man taken care of, and sent to town. Just about a 
month before I left the colony, it was discovered, that the Coolies who 
were found straggling about the town were taken up by the police, 
and conveyed over the river, and to other distant parts of the colony, 
that their misery might be concealed from the view of the public. This 
wag. discovered by a gentleman in George-town, who one day witnessed 
about thirty of them being forced to embark in the police-boat at one of 
the public wharfs. He crossed the river to see how they were to be 
disposed of; and there he found one lying in a ditch, apparently in the 
last stage of life, who, by the signs he made, indicated that he was 
suffering from want of food. He died in the course of a day or two. 
An inquest was held on the body, and though the policemen very plainly 
prevaricated, and studied to speak, in giving their evidence, so as to 
please their employers, it clearly appeared that the people had been sent 
over the riyer without having been supplied with any food; and that this 
practice of sending them away into the country, especially across the 
river, which they could not re-cross without payment, had been resorted 
to not once or twice, but many times. The Report of the public hospital 
was published not long before I left. That speaks for itself. I will just 
refer to it fora moment During the half-year ending 31st December, 
1846, there had been admitted 3,533 patients; of these, 300 were natives 
and Europeans, leaving 2,233 immigrants. All immigrants! In July, 
466 were admitted; in December, 618; being an increase of 152 over 
the former month; 197 immigrants died ; there were discharged, 2,943, 
not cured, be it observed, but discharged to wander about the streets, or 
to lie down and die by the way sides. The hospital is only constructed for 
200; but Governor Light himself says, that there are now from 300 to 
400 in it; hence the anxious note appended to one part of the Report— 
‘‘The amputation cases have been unusually fatal in consequence of 
unavoidable crowding of the wards.’’ And the cost of this is, according 
to the same report—(and our labouring population bear a large share of 
that cost, and they have a right to complain of these poor strangers being 
thus brought to the country, and thrown upon them as an additional 
burthen)-—the half-yearly expenses were £6,170 10s. 53d. The state of 
Trinidad is quite as bad. I have a letter in my possession which, did 
time permit, I would quote, in reference to that island. These are but 
samples of the fruit of immigration, which we in Demerara have every 
day before our eyes. Would the Anti-slavery Society only send out a 
deputation, as Mr. Scoble went in the time of the apprenticeship, I 
believe that would let the friends of freedom here more fully into the 
secrets of the abominable system. One word more; those who oppose 
the mad immigration scheme, or who in any way seek to promote the 
political freedom of the people, are vilely slandered by the hireling scribes 
of the public press. The only free press in the colony, except our 
brether Ketley’s, is Emery’s Journal. And the editor of that paper 
wag, a few months since, knocked down in the streets of George-town by 
a person who would feel himself insulted if you did not style him 
esquire. Emery had just returned from Leguan, whither he had gone to 
collect information respecting a reported disturbance caused by a matter 
between an honourable member of the Court of Policy and his labourers. 
He was quietly walking along the street, within a stone’s cast, and in 
sight of the public buildings, about two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
this gentleman (as I fancy they would call him) came up behind the 
unsuspecting editor (who is but a feeble man as to bodily strength, being 
naturally lame), felled him to the ground, sprang upon his back like a 
ferocious beast, and dashed his head upon the hard bare stones, till the 
ground was stained with his blood. This esquire is brother-in-law and 
nephew to the Inspector-General of Police, an intimate associate of the 
Governor, In short, the missionary gentry, and every one who dares to 
befriend the labourers, or to speak or write the truth about the immigra- 
tion system, are marked men, whose names are cast out as evil by all but 
the labquring people themselves. I am bappy to say, however, that the 


people know who are their friends ; for when Mr, Wallbridge was recently 
subjected to the annoyance of a most tyrannous prosecution, they most 
heartily sympathized with him, and generously bore him through, clear of 
any pecuniary loss in that affair. I have only glanced at the state of 
things with us; for it would, indeed, take a long time fully to expose the 
unrighteous system now in operation in our wretchedly misgoverned 
colony. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. W, Owen, of Chadwell- 
street Chapel, 

The fourth resolution was moved by Joseru Sruraz, Esq,, 
follows :— 

“ That this meeting, painfully alive to the fearful consequences likely 
to ensue from the introduction of slave-grown sugars, and other articles 
of slave produce, into the British markets, feel called upon to recommend 
to the friends of the oppressed and suffering slaves, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, the duty of abstaining, as far as 
practicable, from the use of such produce, and of substituting the pro- 
duce of free labour in its place, as an important means of promoting the 
universal and complete abolition of slavery and the slave trade.’’ 

Mr. Srurep, introduced Mr. Elihu Burritt to the meeting, in doing 
which he expressed his regret that the advanced hour prevented his 
referring at length to two important subjects which demanded serious: 
attention. He referred to the recommendations lately sent out to the 
colonies by the Government, on the subject of education, and which he 
characterized as marked by some of the worst features of Prussian 
despotism. Referring to the resolution, Mr. Sturge warned the meeting 
of the fearful consequences which would result from the introduction of 
slaye-grown sugars, and other articles of slave produce into the British 
markets, and strongly urged the friends present to take the matter into 
their own hands, and employ their influence to discourage the use of 
every article which entailed suffering on their fellow-men, and to en- 
courage the labour of freemen, and those by whom free produce is 
brought into our markets. 

Ex.rnv Burairt, Esq., in rising to support the resolution, said, he 
was sorry that he should have stood in the way of any persons obtaining a 
fair hearing. He considered the terms of the resolution, which he was 
called upon to second, of exceedingly great moment. They were of so 
intelligible a nature, that there could be no difficulty in taking action upon 
them, and if adopted, would be most certain in their operation, in over- 
throwing one of the most crying evils that ever existed in the world. He 
would refer especially to the declaration of a slave-holder on this subject, 
a member of Congress, and a gentleman, who did not scruple to 
declare his adherence to that party who acquiesced in the rightfulness of 
slavery, he meant the hon. Mr. Morse. Listen to his language! Mark 
the emphatic character of his declaration. With what effect should it reach 
the minds of those who profess to be the friends of the slave. He says— 
‘* Let those who are ever boasting of their friendship for the slave, and 
are ever forward in their professions of sympathy with him, and who 
profess to be willing to do anything, so that his circumstances may be 
raised to that of his more favoured fellow-man—let them use the weapons, 
which are already formed, so overwhelmingly effective in their operation 
to the destruction of this so-called evil. Let them abstain for one year 
only from the produce of slave-labour, and they will deal a blow far more 
effective at the existence of slavery, than by all their speeches and denun- 
ciations against the system.’’ Touch not, taste not, handle not, then, the 
fruits of slave-labour. Who does not see the justice of this sentiment ? 
You have placed, then, before you, a means by which slavery may be 
exterminated. And will you not use it? If you are really concerned for 
the slave, will you be content with attending meetings raised for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the evils of slavery, and return home, and forget your 
duty in reference to abstinence from the products of slave-labour. Shall 
your children be allowed to clutch at the cloth, manufactered at the 
expense of the unrequited toil and blood of the slave? It is a fact that 
not more than one-third of the cotton raised in the United States is con- 
sumed there, the remainder is brought to this country. (Hear, hear.) 
How greatly, then, is this country implicated in the existence of slavery 
in the United States. How is it cherished and supported by your con- 
tinuing to use the produce raised at the expense of unrequited toil. But 
look at the character of the means which we would have you employ for 
the destruction of this system. They are such as you may use without 
violating any right principle. Our weapons are not carnal. We seek 
not the extermination of this giant evil by any belligerent weapons. We 
want not cruisers loaded with the elements of death, to go on a destructive 
warfare, to commit an evil almost tantamount to that it would destroy. 
But ours is a warfare carried on by means which none can disparage, and 
which is free from the objections which the most fastidious might cherish. 
I call upon you, then, to action in this enterprise, and to consistency in 
your protestations against slavery, by employing the means which Provi- 
dence has placed within your reach, for a peaceful extinction of the 
monster evil. 

Rev. Joun Kennepy (of Stepney) moved, and Joan Scoazz, Esq., 

Secretary of the Society, seconded the next resolution :— 





“That this meeting, regarding the attempt of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment to introduce into the British Colonies a system of compulsory edu- 
cation; to be sustained by a scheme of direct taxation and penalties, 
earnestly recommend to the friends of the Anti-slavery cause both in the 
colonies and in the mother country, the duty of apposing it by all peaceful 
and constitutional means, as a gross infringement on the social rights and 
religious liberty of the emancipated classes, as well as calculated to do 
the greatest injury to the free schools already established. And further, 
—That this meeting would respectfully, yet urgently, press on the Go- 
vernment the importance of requiring, according to the stipulation of the 
treaties now existing between this country and Brazil and Spain, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, the emancipation of all slaves who have 
been illicitly introduced into the territories or colonies of those eoun- 
tries, respectively, as a solemn duty which they owe to international 
faith, the claims of humanity, and the cause of freedom throughout the 
world,’’ 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by R. Forstszr, Esq. (of 
Cambridge), and seconded by Win11aM Forster, Esq. (of Norwich), and 
having been acknowledged by the Chair, the meeting separated. 





In consequence of the omission of certain points of interest, which the 
limited time occupied by the usual Annual Meeting prevented being 
brought forward, an additional meeting was held for the purpose of 
hearing from the Secretary a statement of the condition of the Emanci- 
pated Classes in the West India Colonies, and also to consider the question 
of abstinence, as far as practicable, from articles the produce of slave 
labour. The meeting was held at the Friends’ Meeting House, White 
Hart Court, Gracechurch Street, on Wednesday evening, the 26th of May, 
at seven o’clock, and although called at only a few hours’ notice, was well 
attended. 

Mr. Scosie, the Secretary of the Society, on rising expressed his 
conviction of the importance of the subjects they were met to con- 
sider. He then gave a succinct view of the condition of the Emancipated 
Classes. He referred especially to the immigration schemes, carried 
on so much to the injury of the labouring population, the expense of 
which was borne chiefly by them, in the shape of taxation on common 
necessaries, although these schemes in their operation tended to re- 
duce their wages, and deprive them of the comforts of life. He then 
referred to the laws, enacted from time to time, which had for their object, 
the subjection not only of the emancipated classes, but also of the immi- 
grants to their employers. He particularly referred to implied contracts, 
which he showed to be oppressive in the extreme. He also alluded to the 
new regulations of Lord Grey, by which immigrants introduced into the 
colonies at the public expense were bound to serve five years to a planter, 
before they could return to their own country—to the fines which were 
imposed by these ordinances, and the imprisonment which would follow 
the inability of payment. He referred to the new scheme of Government 
for supplying the colonies with labourers from the Kroo Coast, and 
shewed that they were in a state of semi-slavery, and that by encouraging 
such an immigration, the Government was countenancing the evil which 
they had so long attempted to destroy. He then brought before the 
meeting the new plan of education for the colonies proposed by Lord 
Grey, by which he aimed at bringing the children of the labouring classes 
entirely under the control of the Government. He referred especially to 
the declaration of Lord Grey, that he should not object to the enactment 
of a law by which parents should be compelled to send their children to 
school, under the penalty of a fine for disobedience. Having glanced 
at these points, he urged the necessity of increased exertion in order 
to insure that full liberty to which the emancipated classes were en- 
titled. 

At a subsequent part of the evening, Mr. S. alluded to the bane- 
ful effects which were following the removal of the differential duties 
on sugars produced by countries involved in the slave-trade. He referred 
to the fact that on the reception of the news at the Havana, not only 
was there a general illumination, but slaves rose in value twenty-five per 
cent., and that an additional quantity of land has been brought into a state 
of cultivation for the purpose of increasing the supply; that there was 
increased activity on the part of slave-traders, and that there could be no 
doubt that the slave-trade was now carried on to an alarming extent. 

JoserH Srurcez, Esq. then rose and addressed the meeting in refer- 
ence to the proposed scheme of education for the colonies, which he 
condemned as interfering with the liberty of the subject. He said he 
had received communications from ministers of the gospel, who denounced 
it in the strongest terms, as being disastrous in the extreme. He then 
referred to the subject of free-labour produce. He urged the considera- 
tion whether those who used the produce of slave labour were not 
accessory, in some degree, to the guilt of the slave-holder. He referred 
to the conviction made upon his mind, when in the U. S., by a slave- 
holder, who showed the inconsistency of those who, whilst professing to 
be friendly to the slave, yet partook of the fruits of his unpaid toil. He 
said that it afforded him pleasure to be able to say that there were now 
lying on the table before him specimens of free-labour produce, manufac- 
tured from cotton. They consisted of calicos, dresses, stockings, muslins, 





thread, &c. These had been manufactured under particular inspection ; 
so that there could be no doubt as to their being free from the taint 


of slavery. Although they had not succeeded so well as ‘they had © 


hoped in all respects, yet he believed, with one or two exceptions, that 
they would be able to obtain a supply equal to the demand. He said. 
it was only those who had been engaged in the production of these 
articles who could at all estimate the great trouble that had attended the 
experiment. Mr. Chrimes, of Marsden-square, Manchester, had used 
every exertion to consummate this object, and to him great thanks 
were due. He expressed the hope that in the articles of sugar and 
rice, about which there could be little difficulty, the friends generally 


would take care that the articles consumed in their households were - 


the produce of free labour. 


Peter Criare, Esq., of Manchester, then rose, and confirmed the 


statement of Mr. Sturge in reference to the difficulty which had to be 
overcome before the cotton goods open to the inspection of the friends 
could be produced, He had interested himself on the question, and had 
had frequent interviews with manufacturers on the subject, and he 
was glad to find a desire on the part of many of them to use free. 
labour cotton, which they would gladly do in preference, if a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained. 

Ex1av Burairt having entered the room, was called upon to address 
the meeting. He referred especially to the operations of the free labour 
association in America, and to the results likely to follow. He was in 
favour of the movement, and looked upon it as highly important. It 
manifested the consistency of Abolitionists, and enabled them to give a 
more decisive and convincing testimony against slavery. He was happy 
to know that many small farmers in the Southern States were producing 
cotton by free-labour. The Free-Labour Association employed agents 
to collect the produce of these farmers, for the purpose of manufacturing 
it into goods. He was delighted with the fact that these operations were 
making apparent the fact, that the producer of cotton by free labour 
could go into the same market as the slave-holder, and sell his produce 
at a satisfactory profit. 

A very interesting conversation then ensued on the subject of free 
labour, as to the prospect of obtaining a sufficient supply, and the 
price at which they might be obtained. The meeting continued until 
within a few minutes of ten o’clock. The deepest interest was manj- 
fested, and there can be no doubt that the most satisfactory results 
will follow. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT OF LETTERS FROM JOHN CLARK AND BENJAMIN B. DEXTER, 
OF JAMAICA, TO JOSEPH STURGE ON THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME 


OF EDUCATION FOR THE COLONIES. 
April 5th, 1847. 


Lord Grey, in his circular, says, ‘‘He would not object to a tax 
falling directly on the people at large; nor,’”’ he adds, ‘should I be 
averse to any well considered law, which should constrain the parents 
of children not exceeding a specified age to send such children to school 
(and under a penalty for neglecting to do so, unless for cause shown), 
and to pay a specified sum for their schooling.’’ From this it appears 
evident that it is the wish of the Home Government to establish the 
Prussian system of compulsory education, in its most objectionable forms, 


in the West India Colonies; and there can be little doubt but that the. 


majorities in our Colonial Legislatures will readily grasp at anything by 
which they can tyrannize over their former slaves. 
It is beyond endurance that the people should first be taxed for 


schools, and then fined for not sending their children to them, and _ 


paying for their attendance. 

The effort will be to break up all voluntary schools, to make school- 
masters t#ols of Government, to prevent our training up our rising race 
in principles of independence and of religion, except such as may be 
supplied by a State Church, with the addition of laying on our already 
over taxed and ill-paid population a heavy additional impost, and then 
compelling them to send their children to the Government Schools, and 
to pay for their instruction. 

May I beg of you to do whatever you can to prevent this compulsory 
system being forced upon us. I am confident it will never work. The 
people are too jealous of their liberties to allow them to be infringed 
upon; while the attempt to compel them to pay will prove an utter 
failure, so many are unab!e to pay for the children now sent to school, in 
consequence of low wages, &c. 


Alexandria Street, Town, April 3rd, 1847. 

I little thought, when I forwarded our school statisties a few days ago, 
that I should again have to address you so soon, or-on so important a 
subject. The urgency of the matter must be my only excuse, and I feel 
confident that you will consider it a sufficient one. A circular from 
Earl Grey to the Governors of these colonies on the subject of edueation 
has appeared in the island papers, proposing a compulsory law wi 
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respect to both learning and labour. 1 will not characterize it, but 
leave it to speak for itself; premising that I copy it from the Falmouth 
Post, of the 23rd of March, 1847. 

-I have written to all the members of the Educational Society, requesting 
their opinions as to the plan of action to be adopted here, and suggesting 
that, in ‘my own opinion, public meetings ought to be held at all our 
stations, to inform the minds of our people, and prepare petitions or 
memorials to the different branches of the Legislature, and, if necessary, 
to the Queen. Such, however, is the composition of our Legislature at 
present, that I have no hope of the bill, when prepared, being rejected 
wERE; and so strong appears to be the determination of the Home 
Governnient on the subject, that it will need the combined efforts of 
all the friends of civil and religious liberty, both here and there, success- 
fully to oppose this specious but oppressive measure. 


Colonial Entelliqence. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—The weather is extremely dry, and estates are 
grinding in all directions, but the canes do not in general yield well, 
owing, it is said, to the drought of last year, which impaired their young 
vigour. 

On the 22nd March, the Rio Deowra arrived from Madeira, with 122 
immigrants ; and on the 29th, the Bellairs, Webb, from Calcutta, 
brought 227, ten of them are liberated Africans, taken on board at St. 
Helena. Few of these poor people are now seen crawling through the 
streets of the city; they are no longer sent to town from the rural 
districts; there they can die off quietly, and no person be the wiser but 
the estatés’ officers and the doctor, who is employed and paid by the 
proprietor or attorney of the estate. 

Distress AMONG THE CooLi1Es.—We hear of frequent instances of 
destitution and distress among the Coolies in the town and suburbs. 
Indeed, we have witnessed cases well calculated to excite sympathy and 
pity, and to humble the pride of human nature. Several times have we 
seen the half-clothed, famished-like mother, with her infant child, lying 
on the way side, exposed to sun or rain, as the case might be. During 
one of the heavy showers that fell last week, a gentleman coming from 
the country witnessed a sick Coolie lying on the road side, a few yards 
from a gallery, situated a little to the east of the Catholic Church; he 
was shaking with ague unable to rise, the water collecting into a pool 
where his head lay, in which his hair was dangling as the disease shook his 
frame. His countrymen snugly ensconced under the gallery, on being 
remonstrated with, seemed loth to remove him. Alas! for poor humanity, 
how callous and cruel guilty man can become! A short time ago, a 
gentleman taking a walk in the outskirts of town, saw some Coolies 
preparing to dress a half putrid fowl; he asked a female, residing near by, 
and who gave them the fowl, received for answer something like the 
following, ‘‘The people give them their sick and dead fowls, for if they 
cast them away, they (the Coolies) go and pick them up!’’ This occurred 
in the neighbourhood of the Dry River, well known to be the receptacle 
of dead fowls, carrion, and all species of filth. Such a state of things 
ought not to be tolerated for a day. Ought the public money to be 
expended in bringing human beings to our shores, to suffer want, and to 
barbarize our yet half-civilized community? Our Immigration Ordi- 
nance outrages justice, and does incalculable injury to humanity, greatly 
embittering its already bitter cup. 

But we had almost forgotten to state, what was stated to us the other 
day, by a party holding an official situation in town, that a Coolie lately 
offered to sell his or her child, to procure, as we understood, wherewithal 
to satisfy hunger and support nature. Were the sufferings endured by 
the Coolies in Trinidad revealed in the ears of the British public, our 
Immigration Ordinance would be speedily doomed.— Emery’s Journal. 

TRINIDAD.—During the past month, considerable progress has been 
made with the crop. The yield, so far as we have heard, has been 
abundant; and if the weather holds up, there is every prospect of this 
crop proving an unusually large one. But the weather is not the only 
delicate point at present. Vessels for carrying home the produce are 
very scarce, and freights are consequently high. 

The Editor of the Trinidad Spectator in his addressing readers 
on the subject of the new Contract Law, says:—‘‘ Do not engage or 
hire a ‘human being till certified, by some means or other, beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the party offering to sell his or her services 
to you, has fulfilled the last engagement entered into, and conformed 
to the provisions of certain recent local laws, which, we believe, are 
unknown to nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants of the colony. No 
man amongst us can at present hire a labourer or servant without running 
great hazard of being prosecuted, convicted, and fined. That such is the 
fact needs no further proof than the result of a case tried before the Ma- 
gistrate at San Fernando last week. Some twenty-five Coolies being dis- 
satisfied either with the wages given them, the treatment received by 
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them, or other grievance, real or supposed, left their employer and offered 
their services to a planter in the neighbourhood. Their services were 
accepted. By this time the tyrannical Coolie Ordinance had been dis- 
allowed, so that the Coolies in question, and their victimised fellow- 
countrymen, were, in so far, free men again. But, an Ordinance defining 
the relative duties of masters and servants had opportunely come into 
force. Under one of the provisions of this most partial Ordinance—the 
former once Honorable employer of the Coolies referred to—prosecuted 
their subsequent employer, and recovered damages to the amount of 
thirty-eight pounds sterling. This is hard, and, we think, an unjust 
measure. We do not say that it is contrary to law, but it is most 
certainly contrary to justice. If we, or any one, employ a person 
for a single day, and if that person do not notify us that he intends 
to leave at the close of the day, is it right that the law should allow 
us to prosecute the person employed and also the party who next 
employs him? The-law makers in Trinidad are largely endowed with 
stupidity, and deeply dyed with injustice. It is said that the decision 
of the Court at San Fernando, has been appealed from. It also said that 
the batch of Coolies have sent, through their Sirdar, $100 to the party 
prosecuted on their account. This fact deserves public notice and appro- 
bation. It speaks volumes for both Coolies and employer.” 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


Donations. Subseripti 
Stoke Newington Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Associa- aaReee. ., Pee 


COM. ceccesvccicccccsscsvecs 12° 0 6 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negro Friend Society.. 20 0 0 
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King, Samuel...... . oe 
Bristol.—Eaton, Joseph ...........00e000. —_—. 5 5 0 
Manchester.—Clare, Peter .......0e00060.. 0 ————nemee : ee iy 

Crewdson, Elizabeth.............. —_—_. 5 0 0 

DOMAIN, BOOED: 5s occ dns ac ci becs |. soumuiium 2 00 

Shorthouse, Rebecca.............. —_ 100 
Chatham.—Broch, Edward................ ————= 010 0 

ME bare 8k 0x46. kh 20be 04 —-—— 05 0 

Martin, Henry .........:.6.0600. ——e 010 0 

COMME, SOOO os oss iccecevecese —_—. 010 0 

WE TID 0 6 6.6 03 hos céanieccg: een 010 0 

Mullinger, George..... ecccee eo 010 0 
Strood.—Wheeler, Samuel ............... i 010 0 

Wheeler, Frederick .......... —_—- 010 0 

ee > ee rere eer aoee 05 0 

Horsnail, William ................ ——- 010 0 
Rochester.—Balcomb, Thomas ............ ——. 05 0 

OR CNB ia 5 SRC ah tall 050 

Knight, M‘John..............00. e_—_ 05 0 

Pe BON 55 aonb g 6s 05 0k 0d, .elemamin 0 2 6 

PS ED os cb ob sp ccbcccosce ———— 0 5.0 

Ee ee ee —_——. 05 0 

Finch, Edward ................... ——~ 05 0 

Ross, Edward................000. 0 2 6 

RN, TR 6 oo Sven ctcdtnvces —_—. 110 0 
Brighton.— Boys, Jacob ............20005. _ 20 0 

PON Bie a ES _ 3 0 0 
Liskeard.—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association.. 3 0 0 —— 

Rundell, Samuel ..... ............ —— 1 10 

pO Ere errr 110 

CI he Mas os Ske cs so kvse as cc ——. 010 O 

WANN, PO occ cee cecscciwevas —— 010 0 

Ms SII oi.6 0k 60 06 000 kg es 010 0 

Allen, Frances ........ .c..cccece —_——— 010 0 

Todd, Rev. J. F...... Reka Ww cx’ —_— 05 0 

COs BO Bes oc cc cece tn cs mene 05 0 

Geach, Edward...... ..... e000. — —-— 05 0 
Tideford.—Sansom, James ................ —_——. 05 0 

Jackson, Clement ...... cccccciccs | mie 05 0 
St. Austle.—Veale, Richard................ ——- 05 0 

EES. wk baw 0400 cakes 5) 05 0 

Veale, Brothers.......... ae ae esac ——_—. 05 0 
Megavissey.—Stark, Thomas .............. ———_—=—= 02 6 
Preston.— Parker, G. T. ...... Kinde Cabnuee icy be 
Colchester.—Catchpool, Thos............... 3.0 0 
Kendal.—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association... 410 0 
Doncaster.—Clark, Joseph ..............0. ae 010 0 

Bn Te ee 08 0 

Snowden, John ............. Ce 010 0 
Marr.—Dent, William.................... -——— — 3 00 
Exthorpe.—Routh, Samuel.......... ie nce ————_ 110 
Charlbury.—Albright, Nicholas ...... Cee 20 0 
Scotby.—Sutton, Lydia .... ...... ....005. —-— a oe 
Dublin.—Bewley, Henry ...........0..0.00~ ——— + a: 

SIE INS i oss « veck ies Ci se —_— | he ae 

Se I oa ok sk cv cs edecns | ene 1 00 

WUC fo 6 o's os sa 0s cee vs —_———— "0.§@ 

Molowe, Wilism:. . 0.666556 oc ece | eine 100 

Reeeel, BOMPy oo. ois cckvcess is eee” i 0 86 

SOON POON ok ve kc kas s cone neces 010 0 
Demerara, W. I.—Florrimont, Jacob de, per 

Rev. C. Rattray... 0. .0.600 ——— sit 3 

Part of Ist of August Collection, pe: 

MNS si dd Vande inwann beens 290 
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